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For the Companion. 
NUMBER ELEVEN. 
By Ledgeside. 

Times were pretty hard for Philander Cobb. 
His father was in State Prison, and Bob, his 
brother, had been buried only four days in the 
miserable-looking corner of the city cemetery. 
Phil stood by and saw the little red box, rough 
and sharp at the corners, dropped into the shal- 
Jow hole, and he knew there were to be no more 
frolics for him, with the blue eyes and the cun- 
ning bits of hands that were laid away in it. 
He wondered, dually, what he should do without 
them, and then he rubbed something out of his 
eyes with the back of his hands, and went with 
his mother to the room up in the attic where 
Bob had been, but would never be again. 

That was only day before yesterday—‘only 
then,” Phil kept saying to himself as he stood in 
the corner of Wilson’s Lane, not knowing which 
way to go or what to do; for that morning, that 
very morning, his mother had been carried away 
by two men in a public carriage to a small-pox 
hospital. 

“Bob must have died of this same thing,” his 
mother had said to him, when the physician told 
her what was the matter with her. “Phil, run 
for your life!” she exclaimed, wildly. “Run, 
runt” 

Then she had pushed him away almost as if she 
were angry at him, and Phil, followin the law 
of self-preservation, had run and hidden him- 
self, until he found time to think how much iis 
mother, being up there all alone, might need 
him. 

Then he came stealing back, just to see a red 
flag swune out from their one window, and 
the city carriage at the door. As he rushed 
forward, a policeman seized him by the shoul- 
ders, turned him abruptly round, and told him 
to“make tracks!’ When he hesitated to do so, 
the officer followed up the words with gestures 
too threatening for any sensible hoy to with- 
stand. So he had hidden himself again, and 
watched his mother carried away. Then he had 
“run—run for his life!’ until he stopped, almost 
breathless, in Wilson's Lane. 

He looked around him for a place in which to 
hide. Two terrible thins were chasing him,— 
the police, with the public carriage, and the 
small-pox, O€ which he felt most afraid it 
Would be difficult to say; but it must have been 
avery pitiable, terror-stricken face that stared 
out from the cowering boy at every passer-by. 

Phil sat cronched up in the corner of a door- 
way long cnough to recover from his fright, and 
to give a thought to his future. 

Tome was gone with his mother and the hang- 
inzont of the red flag. Bob was gone! Every- 


thing seemed to Phil to have gone but the child | 


that sat there, and what could be done with 
him?” 

Phil had come of gentle ancestry. His parents 
Were both educated, and had been wealthy peo- 
Ple, but crime had brought sorrow, desolation 
and abject poverty. It is a story all too com- 
Mon, but none the less touching for that. Deli- 
eate Tearing, for a hard, toilful life, that bade 
fair to be full of failure and misery! 

Phil’s mother had done her best, but that the 
best Was very inadequate to mect their necessi- 
tics surely was not her fault. She had brought 
"Wp this hoy well, Tis instinets were those of a 
rentleman, and so far, with only a pitiful reli- 
Sus training, they had kept him right. He 
WAS Arosy, merry, sunny-hearted hoy, 2 wonder 
to his broken-down mother, and an idol to poor, 
feehle Bob, 

“Have a paper?” 

What a queer, cracked voice it was that said 
these words close in his ears, and what a grimy 
hand itwas that thrust a newspaper right into 
his fave! 

He looked up to see Pat MeGwin, the news- 
Paper veuder, who had sometimes given him an 



















knowing what he did. Then, as Pat went on, 


Oldone to read. Ile took the paper now, hardly | 
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NUMBER ELEVEN. 


i he bezan to look over it, and the first word that | 


struck his eve was, “Wanted.” 

“Wanted! I wish I was wanted somewhcere,”’ 
|he said to himself; “but nobody ever wants a 
boy.” Just at that moment he read,— 





“Wanted—an American boystwelve yzars old, 4 





jat No. —, Street.” 

“A boy twelve years old!’ 

“None others need apply.” 

“That’s Philander Cobb,” he said. Springing 
on his feet, and dashing along at a good round 
trot, he soon found himself before the door of a 
large dry-voods store, 

Now he had peeped inside the door of these 
stores many times, but never had entered one; 
so, though not usually bashful, he felt shy as he 
passed in among the crowd of handsomely- 
dressed ladies, to offer himself to the merchant. 

Phil was neatly dressed in the same clothes 
which his mother had so carefully prepared, sick 
as she was, for Bob’s funeral, therefore he was 
not much noticed as he went up to a desk, be- 
hind which a man was writing. 

“Sir,” said Phil, speaking up in a clear voice, 
| “vou want an American boy twelve years old. 
| I think I can suit you.” 

The man put his pen behind his ear, and 
| looked down from the little square window full 
upon the pleasant face upturned to his. 

“You do, ch?” he answered, smiling. 
sonny, who are you? 
from? 
bring?” 

“Tam Philander Cobb. I came from home, 
and my recommendations are in my feet and 
hands.” 

“Step in here!” 

So Phil, outwardly very bold, but inwardly 
full of nervous tremor, stepped inside the gate, 
and found himself close by a small old man. 

A great number of questions were asked him, 
to all of which Phil gave a ready and a truthful 
answer. Indeed, he told far more of his own 
personal story than he would have ventured to 
tell had he known the small-pox panic, which 
was just beginning to fall upon the city. Fortu- 
nately for him, the man did not inquire into the 
nature of his mother's sickness; but, pleased with 
the manly, cheery appearance of the boy, and 
his evident smartness, he hired him at once for 
three dollars a week, gave him a tin breast-plate 
with “Eleven” in great black letters printed up- 
on it, and sent him with a clerk, who was to in- 
struct him in his duties, to a distant part of the 
store, to act as eash-hoy. 





“Well, 
Where did you come 
And what recommendations can you 





| 


| 
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What a crazy place it was to Phil! How, 
jhefore the day had passed, that big room 
| seemed to he full of nothing but voices calling, 





“Number Eleven”—‘‘Eleven”—“You, Eleven” 
i—“Here, Eieven’’—“Hi, Eleven’”—Sist, Elev- 


| “Whit, Eleven!” and many other names, as new 








en”? — “Cash, Eleven” — “Cash”? — “Boy” — 
and strange to him as if they had been dropped 
down outof theelouds. And then, when he came 
hack from his hurried run to the desk, the “Why 
didn’t you spend the day, Eleven?” “Coulédn’t 
you take a little longer, Eleven?” ‘You stupid 
Eleven!” “Didn’t you ever carry a cash-book 
before?” “Come, now, Eleven, don’t dawdle 
forever!” 

When the day, the long, long day, was over, 
and Phil was sent away from the store, some 
way or somewhere Philander Cobb had vanished 
out of life, and it was only a very tired little 
No. 11 that dropped, homeless and friendless, 
out of the door on to the thronged sidewalk. 

He was so tired that he did not feel as if his 
fect could carry him a step. He had not eaten 
a mouthful since his breakfast. He had no 
moncy to buy a cracker, even, for his tea. No 
bed to creep into, no one to care whether he sat 
down and let the crowd trample him to death, 
or drazged himself along, crept into some hole, 
and died there, He felt as if he were two black 
marks, with his body divided exactly in the mid- 
die, and both together made the 11. He expected, 
as he went staggering along through the street, 
to hear people ery out,— 

“Tiollo, Eleven!” ‘Look out, Eleven!” Butas 
no one did, he stopped leaned against one of the 
trees near Park Street church, and looked about 
him. There was a candy stand close by. The 
man was making change to a boy who had 
bought a quart of peanuts, and No. 11 stepped 
forward to pass on his way, when the other boy 
exclaimed ,— 

“Hollo, Phil! I say, how you do turn up to- 
day, Phil!” and he poured a generous supply of 
the nuts into his hand. 

“Thank you,” said Phil, stupidly. 
want the cash book ?” 

“Cash book! What’s that? Here, come along, 
old feller!? And Pat McGwin puta firm hand 
under Phil’s arm, and dragged him away with- 
out another word. 

When he had drawn him a little apart from 
the crowd, he whispered, “Look here, Phil, I 
never seed you tizht afore. Keep quict till I 
git you home, for the strect’s no place for you.” 

Phil allowed himself to be drawn along with- 
out a word of explanation until they came in 
sight of the red flag hung ont of his mother’s 
window. Then he just pointed up to it, and his 
companion stopped short. 

“St. Patrick!” said Pat, impulsively. 

“She’s gone,” answered Phil. 

“Dead?” 

“No, to the hospital.” 

To Pat’s credit be it told, that he did not at- 


“Do you 


2 


clung close to him when he spoke, but turning 
quickly on his heels, he just said,— 

“Come home with me, then! Mother will 
tuck you in somewhar, sce if she don’t. She’s 
the woman to do that. But you better shut up 
on the small-pox; don’t tell of it to none of the 
folks!” 

“No,” said Phil, mechanically, and home he 
went with Pat, to be welcomed by the tender- 
hearted Irish woman, who had made room in 
her big, Celtic heart for many a homeless little 
waif before.” 

After a coarse but plentiful supper he went to 
the same bed with Pat, but all night he seemed 
to himself, in his tired, fitful slecp, to be only 
No. 11 still—the two great ones stretching and 
stretching themselves, until they filled the whole 
of Boston, then reached over the vessels in the 
harbor out on the illimitable sea, 

These dreams with a child who had a home 
would have been considered svmptoms of fever, 
but Phil could not be sick, so in the morning he 
hurried back to the store, with the earliest open- 
ing hour, and began his round of duties in the 
same noisy, confused, inexplicable way. 
Aweek went by. At the end of it he began 
to be quite familiar with his duties, and the sharp 
voices and sharper words that were continual- 
ly enforcing them. Ile “boarded,” as Pat ealled 
it, with the kind Irishwoman, recciving course 
food, but cnouyzh to sustain life. Ile was to pay 
for this two dollars of the moncy he earned, and 
the ether dollar was t be treasured for his 
mother. O€ her return Phil never for a mo- 
ment doubted. 

“Tf Tecan have a few dollars, just to start her 
again,” he said, every time his weary feet al- 
most refused to take another step, “won't it be 
glorious!) And sha’n’tshe bea lady again some 
of these days, in a pretty home like the one she 
tells me she owned years ago.” 

Phil found time for these happy dreams when 
No. 11 had a moment to rest, and they mede his 
face so bright and radiant that strangers gave 
him pleasant words as he came hurrying prompt- 
ly back with their change, words which cheered 
and warmed him as only kindness can. So the 
new life gyew to be quite bearable, 

At length one day Phil saw a young lady drop 
a bank bill from her full purse, into which she 
was just pressing the change he had returned. 
She did not notice it. Phil saw this, and at once 
put his foot upon the money. Nooncin all that 
large store had seen him; of this he was sure, as 
he looked in every direction to see if he had 
been noticed. How his whole frame quivered 
with eagerness, and all the feeling he had, 
seemed to concentrate itself into that little black 
boot, held so closely down upon the floor, al- 
most as if it was nailed there. 

He did not dare to move it, he did not dare 
hardly to look down at it, for fear some one 
should suspect. But there he stood, pale and 
trembling, until he heard “Cash 11,’° then he 
grabbed it up, thrust it into his pocket, pushed 
it way down to the lowest corner, and started. 
How the room seccmed to turn about and the 
people to run against him as he hurried to an- 
swer the call, and how his hand shook as he 
took the eash-book. 

“What's the matter, 11?” asked the girl who 
handed it to him; “are you sick ?” 

“No,” said Phil, with a poor, faint cffort at a 
smile, and hurried away. 

Never for 2 moment during that lone day did 
he forget what he carried in his pocket. If it 
had been a heavy stone he would not have felt 
its weight any more. But he made no effort to 
examine it until night, when he was guing home. 
Then he turned into a narrow passige-way, took 
it out, opened it, and saw ten printed on it. 

“Ten dollars! ten dollars! Mother, mother, 
mother!” It was such a tender, sweet voice, so 
full of pathetic rejoicing that uttered these 
words. No one who heard them could have be- 
lieved they were spoken by a little thicf. 








tempt even to shake off the limp boy, who only 


O, Phil, poer Phil! Itis very hard te join your 
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name to such an opprobrious epithet, but it is | 
true, nevertheless! Nothing of this, strane to | 
say, however, had come to Phil yet. His whole 
moral nature was paralyzed from the moment 
he put his foot on the bill. It had made no out- 
ery. The possession of the stolen moncy was 
its death-blow thus far. 

Phil thrust the bill to the bottom of his pocket, 
went to his Irish friends full of merry talk, and 
to his bed. 

Yes, he went to bed, but he could not sleep; 
“No. 11” was changed into “No. 10,” and he | 
was all the time in strife with the red-he aded | 
boy, who in the store bore that designation. 

Toward morning the moon came out and 
shone into his small window, falling on his bed. 
It made curious figures on the wall. One of 
the figures assumed a shape that to Phil’s tron- 
bled cyes looked like a man climbing in at the 
window. “A thief,” Phil said to himself. “A} 
wicked thief, come to steal my ten-dollar bill.” | 

As Phil repeated these words almost aloud to | 
himself, suddenly came the thought,— 

“And what are you? What are you? Who 
stole it first? Thief, thief, thief! Stop thief, 
stop!” 

Phil was up in his bed now, with a cold terror 
crecping all over him, muttering just that one 
dreadful word. 

It had all come to him now, the crime, the 
shame, the consequences. How can I help re- 
peatiny, Poor little Phil. 

“His mother touch any thing he had bought 
for her with stolen money? His mother! Phil 
cried like a baby as he thought of his mother 
being there in the small-pox hospital, and then 
leaving it, and coming back to him, not proud 
and pleased, but with a sorrowful face, and she 
had already suffered so much. 

A very tired boy he was when he crept out of 
his bed on the next morning, and through the 
clear, crisp winter air, made his way to the | 
store. What was to be done now? Would his 
employer receive back a thief? Where was the | 
young lady who dropped the bill? In all that | 
large city would it be possible to find her? O, | 
now, only to find her, to push the bill into her | 
hands and say,— 

“1, Philander Cobb, am not a thief. 
No. 11 that put his foot on your money. Look 
me in the face, steadily, please. I shall not | 
blush, I shall not turn away; [am my mother’s | 
only son, now. Bobbie is dead—dead and buried. | 
Do you suppose I could be a thief?” 

Sometimes it is made very plain to us how our 
kind Heavenly Father hears and answers just 
such « broken-hearted little prayer as this. Phil 
never thought he was a penitent, never knew he 
prayed, but the great listening God did, and as 
the boy lifted his pale face, his weary eyes fell on 
the very young lady just entering the store. 

She had missed her money, and had come 
early in the morning to inquire if she had not 
dropped it there. Before she had an opportu- 
nity todo so, Phil was by her side and the ten 
dollar bill was passed into her hand. 

“T found it,” he said, his whole face lighting 
up with inexpressible joy. “I am so glad you 
have come and I can give it to you.” 

The thanks, and the gratuity, and the happy 
boy who never, never stole again; the conva- 
lescent mother and the restored home; all these 
my reader must picture instead of I, for the ed- 
itor tells me my story is already too long. 











It was | 
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For the Companion. 
OLD DOBB’S SECRET. 

“The Store,” in a rural region through which 
the locomotive never passes, is one*of the most 
“‘miscellancous places” in the world. It supplies 
the place of the Exchange, the daily paper and 
the telegraph; and is almost the abiding place of 
not a few old fellows, who, but for this avenue 
to life, would wither up and blow away. People 
talk of old women gossipping! Let anybody sit 
for an hour in one of these stores, and he will 
prove that all “old women” are not of the femi- 
nine gender. 

In one of our little hill-towns, twelve miles 
away from any railroad, there stands, stark and 
bare against the sky, a great, square, red build- 
ing, called “The Store” by the scattered popula- 
tion for three or four miles around it. Near it 
is a neat house with a small farm, also a black- 
smith’s shop, a mecting-house, a parsonage, and 
a dwelling with limp over the door and a sign 
which tells that “Dr. Toothacher’” lives there. 

The stock of “the store” consists of the neces- 
saries of life in hogsheads, and barrels, and 
boxes, and a few picces of prints and cotton- 
cloth, with buttons and thread, tobacco and 
candy, shoes and suspenders. 

On the death of ’L’zar Dawson, who had kept 


| quiet welcome to the loungers themselves. 


| induced him to deed her his farm. 


| had to “ 
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| duced such improvements as put the old visitors 
into a state of unusual excitement. He placed 
all the barrels and boxes in the “dancing hall’ 
above, where nobody ever danced, and enlarged 
his stock of dry goods, adding hats, shoes, um- 
brellas and trunks, till the people thought he was 
going crazy. They forgot that the reason many 
of them had never bought certain things was be- 
cause there were none to buy. 

Of course the stranger could not enter with 
any great enthusiasm into the gossip of the men 
who spent so much of their time in his store; 
but he never rebuked it, and he always gave a 


Among the most faithful frequenters of the 
store was a shattered old man named Dobbs, 
who said it was “the only place on ’arth where 
he could find any peace.” He hated his son’s 
wife so that to spite her he had “run away and 
got marricd” to a sharp old widow, who had 


Very soon he and she quarrelled, so that he 
run” back to his son’s again. Of course 
matters were not very bright between him and 
his daughter-in-law, who had before only toler- 
ated him in hope of getting the farm that had 
now been given away. 

So he slept and ate at “Dan’l’s,” spent most 
of his weck-days at the store and his Sundays 
by the church stove, or on the church door-steps. 
Not that he had any interest in that sacred 
plaice, but because, as he said, “a man must live 
somewheres of a Sunday,—he couldn’t go out of 
the world Saturday night and come back Mon- 
day morning.” 

Every member of poor old Dobbs’ physical 
frame was out of order except his tonzue, and 
that did duty for all. As to his mental facul- 
ties, he had but one—memory. He never forgot 
any of the gossip he manufactured or heard from 
others, 

His son, for the sake of peace at home, used 
to carry him in his wagon to the store every day, 
in all seasons and all weathers; for the old man 
was a victim to rheumatism, 

New fields for gossip and inquiry had come 
with the new storekeeper. “How much was he 
worth? How did he make it? Who were ‘his 
folks,’ and what put it into his head to come to 
Willeston instead of going somewhere else?” 

These questions bore heavily on the mind of 
the old gossips; but the storekeeper was as 
mute as Memnon; «nd was so reserved that old 
Dobbs began to suspect there was something 
wrong, and to whisper that “he’d himself had 
lived here for a whole lifetime, and had never 
heard of nobody in the region by his name. 
Ilow did they know he was born and fetched up 
in this State, or even in New England? How 
did they know he come honestly by the fourteen 
hundred dollars he had paid for this farm and 
store?” and the more old Dobbs thought of it 
the more he thought the matter ought to be 
looked into. 

By-and-by the store loiterers found out through 
a woman who acted as nurse in the storekeep- 
er’s house, when one of the children was sick, 
that the Family Bible recorded two marriages for 
Crawford. It was no crime to marry a second 
time, for old Dobbs had done that—to his sor- 
row! Ah, but never to tell of it! That looked 
as if there was something to hide. “May be the 
first wife was alive! Who knew?” 

One day before the boy on horseback had 
come for the mail, the storekeeper was very busy 
writing a letter, so that he asked a boy who 
wanted a gallon of vinegar to “wait a minute.” 

That was noted by Dobbs. What possible 
haste could there be in getting a letter off by any 
certain mail? In a moment more the storekeep- 
er wrote something on a slip of paper and sent 
it into the house by his little boy, who soon re- 
turned with a reply on the same paper. After 
this, the important letter he had been so eager 
to finish was closed, and stamped, and laid on 
the counter. 

When the storekeeper turned to measure out 
the vinegar, Dobbs shuffled up to the desk, as if 
to look at the almanac. Casting aglance at the 
letter, his face lighted up as if he had got back 
the deed of the farm from the sharp old woman 
who had virtually swindled him out of it. 


The letter was directed to “Mrs. A. C. Craw- 
ford;” so of course he had another wife living, 
and no doubt the present wife knew all about it, 
and the two had joined hands to buy her off. 

Ile at once let the other loungers know that he 
was in possession of an awful secret which 
would make Crawford shake in his shoes if he 
knew he had it. 

It was late that afternoon before any friendly 
wagon came along to take old Dobbs back to 
“Dan’l’s,” and fortune favored him by making 
him the sole occupant of the store, when the lit- 





table when Dobbs was seized with a desire to 
smoke, and oblivious of the fact that there were | 
thousands of matches at hand, he crept along 
close to the lilacs and syringas, past the dining- 
room windows, whence he heard voices as if in 
discussion. | 

He halted, pipe in hand, with a broad grin on | 
his face, and a chuckle in his heart to which he | 
dared not give utterance. 

“Tow much did you send her, Alboc?” asked | 
the wife. 

“Twenty dollars.” | 
“That’s a great deal, but I suppose it was the 
least that you could send.” 

“Well, theres no use fretting about her. 
There she is, and we can’t helpit. I’m willing 
to give hera hundred a year toshut her mouth.” 
Dobbs shrugged his shoulders, rubbed his 
hands and grinned, saying within himself,— 
“l’ve caught them now! I’ve got’em tight in 
my power.” 

“T wish there was a key to that store-room,” 
continued the storckeeper. “I’ve had to keep 
my eye on the stairs all the afternoon, lest some- 
body should go up and see all that. As soon as 
old Dobbs starts off for the night I’m going up 
to straighten things there. I wouldn’t have 
those gossipping old fellows get hold of that, for 
all the worth of it. It would be the town’s talk 
for a month, at Icast.”’ 

At this old Dobbs crept off as softly as he 
came; and in a moment his poor crooked limbs 
were bearing him up the narrow outside stair- 
way, which led to what had been the “dance- 
hall” in days of yore. 

It was twilight without, but darkness within 
the storeroom, whose windows were closed by 
boxes and barrels. There was either a hidden 
treasure or an awful secret stowed away in the 
gloom, and Dobbs hobbled on, feeling his way 
carefully round by the vincgar and the oil bar- 
rels, toward an old blue chest, just beyond the 
hoyshead of molasses. Whatever there was 
must be stored among the old papers there, he 
thought. Was it money, or was it something 
that would show rascality somewhere? 

He moved on breathlessly till he had almost 
reached the chest. He had laid his hand on the 
hogshead, and two steps would bring him to the 
chest. Alas, one of those two steps was never 
taken by poor Dobbs. Ilis feet suddenly gave 
way and he dropped to the floor. The force of 
the fail was such as to cast out all thought of 
prudence from his mind, and he gave a dcep 
groan. Then he tried to rise, but back he went, 
as if his feet had been suddenly paralyzed; and 
he found himself with a broken thigh, flounder- 
ing and slipping about in a sca of molasses. 

It seems that the storckeeper’s little boy John- 
ny had mischievously turned the fawcet as he 
had seen his father do, and sacrificed what he 
called ‘‘a bushel of molasses,” in his zeal to be- 
come a mimic trader. 

Not a moment of time had his father had be- 
fore dark in which he could go up stairs unno- 
ticed to clean it. 

Old Dobbs lay there in perfect agony, discuss- 
ing in his own mind the best course to pursue, 
whether to cry lustily for help and tell some lie 
to account for being up there, or to lie still and 
dic alone. 

He had just fixed up a beautiful fiction about 
“hearing an army of rats up there among the 
corn and meal, and going up benevolently to 
scatter them,’”’ when a paroxysm of pain drove 
every thing but speedy relief from his mind. 

dle shouted and groaned, and finally managed 
to lighta paper from a match in his pocket. 
But the flame died out as soon as the paper fell 
into the molasses, and then he burst into fran- 
tic tears and moancd out,— 

“IT always was the unluckiest man alives! I 
lost them fingers in a hay-cutter, once—boo! o! 
ooo! And I broke one arm and one leg in the 
sawmill, boo! And Nancy Jane makes a dov’s 
life for me—ooo! o!—at Dan’l’s; and I got 
caught in—ooo—a trap by Widow Jinkins, and 
lost—o! 0! o!—my farm! And here I be now, 
all smashed up and drownded in a ’lasses pond 
—o! o!” 

Crawford and his wife soon appeared at the 
door in the most utter amazement! Dobbs made 
the best story he could about the rats, but nei- 
ther of them believed it, as the rats were all kept 
in subjection by two immense cats that had the 
freedom of that citadel. 


The storekeeper, however, dragged him out of 
the “pond” and sent for the doctor at once. 
The old man’s thigh was broken; but he forgot 
the pain in the thought of passing months in 
the house alone with Nancy Jane and her romp- 
ing boys, and begged most piteously that he 
might stay in the store, or else in the meeting- 
house, till he got well. 








the store for forty years, the place was bought 


by a man from a neighboring town, who intro- ; 


tle supper- bell called its proprictor home. 
Scarcely was the trader seated at the supper- 


Mr. Crawford pitied him so much that he 


as 
an honest man, - oe you told Simpson that J 
| had two wives living, and what brought you up 
here in the dark, ri get the sexton’s wife to 
board you, close by the chaveh, till you get well, 
| Dan’l will pay her for it.’ 

Then, through fear of Nancy Jane’s ferocity 
when he should be wholly in her power, he told 
how the Family Bible had revealed two mar. 
riages, and he had never heard of the first wife’s 
| death, but had seen a letter addressed to Mrs, 
lA Cc. Craw ford, and— 

“And what?” asked Mr. Crawford. “All this 
doesn’t account for your being up here in this 
molasses.” 

Then he told of his desire to light his pipe, 

and of what he happened to hear on his way to 

the kitchen, and said he “didn’t know as there 

was any crime in a man’s wanting to get all the 

knowledge he could in a free country.” 

“Why didn’t you gointo the kitchen and light 

your pipe?” asked Mr. Crawford. 

“O—o! ’cause I lit it with a match!”’ groaned 

out Dobbs. 

“That’s a good reason, I’m sure,” said Dr, 

Toothacher. “Don’t ask him any more questions, 

but run and see who can be found to ect him 
down, and send a boy for Dan’! as quick as you 
can.” 

Mr. Crawford started to go down, saying, “I 
must set Dobbs’ mind at rest about the person 
that he calls that other wife of mine. She’s 
a nervous, dissatisfied widow of my brother 
Asa, who, although she has a comfortable little 
home and two good sons,is always writing to 
her husband’s friends that she’s on the borders 
of starvation. Once in a while I send her twen- 
ty dollars to keep her still, and that’s what was 
in the letter the poor old man saw to-day. Keep 
up courage, Dobbs, the doctor will soon make 
that limb right, and Dan’! will take care of you 
till you get wel!; but my advice to you is, in the 
future to pay more attention to the correction of 
your own faults of character, and make less talk 
about the concerns of your neighbors.” Which 
is good advice for many other people besides old 
Dobbs. J. D.C. 


<> 
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For the Companion. 


WINIFRED; CROWELL WAITE’S 
FRIEND. 
By Virginia F. Townsend. 
In THIRTEEN CHAPTERS.—CHApP. VI. 

After their talk that day, there was a new bond 
of interest and of sympathy between the young 
student and the professor’s little daughter. The 
story of his dead sister had made a profound im- 
pression upon Winifred’s mind, and awoke a de- 
sire to supply, in some sense, Margery’s place in 
the boy's life. 

She could not be to him all that his dead sister 
had been, she thought. He never could be to 
her what that dear Tom was, away off in ancient 
Dresden, yet why could they not be a blessing 
to each other? Winifred asked herself, in her 
simple-hearted, honest way. 

Her gentle little heart longed to ‘do the father- 
less, motherless, sisterless boy some good. As 
their acquaintance grew, she saw many faults 
in him. He was biter, arrogant and dreadfully 
self-conceited, but beyond all this, there was 
much that was fine and generous in his nature. 

Some girls of Winifred’s age might have fool- 
ishly found in the interest felt by Crowell a 
stimulant to flirtation. Winifred was old enough 
and quite shrewd enough to think of such a 
thing, but to her such conduct seemed worse 
than frivolous. She would as soon have thought 
of flirting with Tom as with Crowell, so she was 
her own, honest, natural self with the one boy, 
as she had been with the other, and that was 
something very charming, I can assure you. 

“T never thought any -irl could seem to meso 
much like Margery,” he said, one day. 

“T think that is the greatest compliment you 
could pay me,” answered Winifred, with & 
pleased smile. 

So the summer went by, and the shadows 
crept decper into the afternoons, and the frosts 
began to crinkle the grasses and flicker in crim- 
son and gold among the swamp hollows, and 
the evenings grew chilly, driving people from 
their front doors and piazzas to their chimncy 
corners. 

It was on one of these evenings, early in Oc- 
tober, that Winifred and Crowell strayed into 
the kitchen, where Gretchen was boiling cider in 
a huge brass kettle, suspended on a crane over 
an open fire. ; 

“Ah, this is splendid! worth a dozen cooking- 
stoves,” cried Crowell, extending his hands 
toward the flame. 

“May be if you did the cooking, you'd think 
different,” said Gretchen, laughing good-hu- 
moredly; “but it looks well, I’ll not gainsay 





, finally said, ““Now, Dobbs, if you’ll own up like 





that.” 
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“‘Looks well!’ Just 


does’t begin to express it. I dare say, now, you sorry to hearit. She was having such a nice, | big field, but one morning, after a hard rain, we dis-| upon its breast, as the blackest hair in his own 


never saw any thing like it in your country,” 
said Crowell, « little mischievously. 
“Andis that your opinion? Ha! I wish you 


might see a Dutch fireplace only for once,”’ said | 


Gretchen, her patriotism rising upinarms. “I 
seen one in the Baron Von Vogelweide’s Castle 
that would roast an ox whole.” 

“Q now, suppose we call it a calf,” said Crow- 


oan ox, and room enough for the calf beside,” 
said Gretchen, sturdily; ‘‘don’t I know, when it 
was my own mother helped tend the spit?” 

“J give it up,” said Crowell, laughing. 

“And then some of the fireplaces have pic- 
tures over them, all carved out beautiful,” con- 
tinued Gretchen. 

“She means the Dutch tiles that we’ve heard 
so much about,” said Winifred. 

“So I do—tiles. Yes, that’s what they are,” 
said Gretchen, stirring the boiling cider with a 
long stick. 

“Double, double toil and trouble, 

Fire burn and caldron bubble,” 
repeated Crowell. “Is that the witches’ broth 
you are making?” 

“It’s a kind of witches’ broth you’ll be very 
glad to eat when it’s done,” retorted Gretchen. 

“Witches’ broth, alias apple-sauce,” said Win- 
ifred. 

“Never saw any. Some Yankee invention, I 
suppose,” said Crowell. 

“Decidedly,” said Winifred; “and one which 
no well-ordered family in Yankee land could get 
along without.” 

“[ quite lonz for a taste of it already,” said 
Crowell. ‘You haven’t a jar of it set away in 
the pantry, have you, Gretchen?” (coaxingly). 
“Pye known wondcrful things to come from that 
top shelf, sometimes.” 

“Not a bit,” said Gretchen, shaking her head, 
“but may be there’s something else will do as 
well; let me see. Ah, now I’ve thought; Miss 
Winifred, dear, you watch the kettle whilst I’m 
gone.” 

“And I'll watch Miss Winifred,” said Crowell. 

“And who’ll watch you?” retorted Gretchen, 
as she left the room, lamp in hand. 

She returned in a few minutes, bearing in her 
arms a large milk-pan, which she deposited on 
the table. 

“There, what do you think of that?” she 
asked, benevolence beaming from her face. 

“Another Yankee invention more mysterious 
than the former,” said Crowell, taking up one 
of the little black, oblong objects with which the 
pan was filled, and examining it curiously. 
“Nuts, undoubtedly, but unlike anything I ever 
saw before. Pray what do you call them?” 

“Not to know butternuts,”’ exclaimed Gretch- 
en, aside, 

“We cali them butternuts!” said Winifred, 
“and I assure you they are much better than 
they look. These are last year’s growth; when 
they first come from the tree they are quite 
green.” 

“As green as Gretchen thinks I am,” said 
Crowell. “O, now, don’t deny it, Gretchen. I 
heard what you said, ‘Not to know butternuts!’ ” 
(imitating her voice and manner,) “but just 
bring me a hammer and I’ll soon make their ac- 
quaintance.”’ 

The hammer was brought, and also a large 
flatiron, and after a few instructions as to the 
use of both, the boy went to work with a will, 
and soon reached the bottom of the pan, with- 
out hammering his fingers more than a dozen 
times, which was very well for a novice. 

“Well, they are better than I expected, I must 
acknowledge,” said he, when he had eaten one. 

“Moral—appearances are not always to be 
trusted,” said Winifred. 

“One can’t live long in this old humbug of a 
world without finding that out,” said Crowell. 

“Why do youcall ita humbug? I’msure it’s 
& beautiful world, and there are a great many 
00d people in it.” 

“You don’t know the world as well as I do. 
That makes a difference,” remarked Crowell. 

.“Well, at any rate, I know a good side to it, 
and that’s something,” said Winifred; “and if I 
can help it, it’s not going to be worse because 
Tam in it.” 


ng Pll answer for that,” said Crowell, earn- 
estly. 

There was silence for afew moments, and then 
Winifred said, “Tom and I gathered these but- 
ternuts; and well I remember that afternoon. 
We little thought then that the sea would divide 
us before they were eaten.” 

“Or that you were gathering them for a good- 
for-nothing fellow away off in Calcutta. Only 
think, a year ago you and I did not know of 
each other’s existence.” 

“Things have a queer way of turning out in 
this world,” rejoined Winifred, sagely 


| 


| grandfathers and grandmothers used to have 
| when they, too, were merry, glossy-headed boys 
and girls, a hundred years ago, may be. In a 
moment Gretchen, who had answered the sum- 
mons, returned. 

“There is a man at the door wants to see you,” 
she said to Crowell. “I could not make him 
come in.” 

Crowell went out, fancying one of the students 
might have called for him. Le was absent so 
long that Winifred was surprised. When he 
came back his whole face was in a glow of ani- 
mation. 

“You will never be able to guess who it was 
who met me in the hall,” he said to Winifred. 

“Then I shall not try.” 

“It was Jack Rozers! He sailed from Liver- 
pool in a large merchant vessel, and has been in 
port only a weck. He came to Foxton on pur- 
pose to hunt me up.” 

“Won’t you ask him in?” 

“O, no, thank you. We are going off for a 
walk together. Jack is a capital fellow, but he 
isn’t exactly a ladies’ man. Good-night. I prob- 
ably shall not be back again.” 

Winifred had a girl’s natural curiosity, al- 
though it may be that it was in part a nobler 
feeling which prompted her to run up the back 
Stairs and look out of her chamber window, in 
order to obtain a glimpse of Crowell’s friend. 

There was a lamp-post by the front gate. As 
the two reached it, they stopped a moment and 
looked in each other’s faces. The lizht fell full 
upon the stranger. He had a large, heavily 
moulded figure, with high square shoulders, and 
a big, coarse face—it was a face that had no lack 
of shrewdness, but which did not attract her, 
though she would have known it afterward any- 
where, with its red whiskers and its sunburnt 
skin. 

Then she saw the man slip his arm in Crow- 
ell’s ina most friendly fashion, and they went 
off together. 

Winifred went back to the fire and sat still, 
watcliing the start and quiver of the small yel- 
low flames, and the golden, showery sparks 
among the logs. 

She was thinking of the man she had seen at 
the gate. In the one glance she had of his face, 
she had felt that it was nota good one. 

To be continued. 
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UNCLE EBEN’S STORY. 
As I emerged from the timbers, I came in view of 
the old farm-house, situated amid a fine grove of an- 
cient sugar-maples, upon the top of a gently-sloping 





object that met my eye, after a brief glance at the 
building, was the sturdy figure of Uncle Eben, seated 
in the porch, in the same old split-bottomed arm- 
chair into which I had climbed many a time when a 
mere youngster. 

The road where I had halted my horse to view the 
well-known scene, curved round the foot of a high, 
steep hill, heavily timbered, and a few paces further 
crossed a deep, narrow, but very rapid stream, that 
went plunging over a considerable fall below, by 
means of a rustic log, and puncheon bridge, with 
slight railings on either side. 

At first the old man did not recognize in the sun- 
burned, bearded man before him, the reckless boy, 
who twelve years previous, had left the old home- 
stead to seek his fortune in the far West. But when 
I spoke he knew me, and extended a welcome 80 cor- 
dial that I at once felt he had long since forgotten 
my youthful escapades. 

Aunt Nancy left her spinning-wheel and jotned us 
on the porch, and there we sat for an hour, while I 
gave them an outline of my life in the great West. 

“But where is Harry ?’’ I asked, thinking it strange 
my old playfellow was not present to greet me. 

I saw a shadow fall upon the two old faces, and 
Aunt Nancy abruptly arose and went into the house. 

Fora minute or two Uncle Eben did not speak. 
He continued gazing at the door through which his 
wife had passed, and then, turning to me, said,— 

“Harry is dead. But he died nobly, and sacrificed 
his young life to savethat ofanother. Listen! You 
can hear the roar of the falls from here; and as I sit 
and listen to it in the evening, when everything is 
still, [sometimes think I can hear his voice calling, 
for it was there he met death.” 

“Carried over the falls and drowned!” I exciaimed. 

“Yes, but that was not all; for he went over brave- 
ly fighting with a foe that was even more cruel than 
the raging waters themselves. 

“When Harry returned from college, he soon fell 
back into his old love for hunting and roving the 
forest; and every moment that he could spare from 
his duties about the farm found him with his rifle 
(there it hangs on the buck’s horns over the door) 
after deer or turkey. He soon became as good a 
hunter as ever, and his mother never wanted for a 
fine haunch or fat gobbler when the neighbors 
came in. 

“The spring after he came home, we began to miss 
a good many of our lambs, and occasionally a pig or 
two, and once a fine yearling calf was carried off. 





For several days we thought the stealing was by 


| that I had ever seen, though I had killed several | 
| since coming to the place, besides sceing the trail of | 
| a good many more. 

“For more than a week Harry and 1 hunted the 
| panther day in and out, but she was too cunning, 
| and we did not get ashot. Wediscovered, however, 
| that she always came down from the hill yonder be- 
| yond the creek, and sometimes crossed the stream on 
| the bridge instead of swimming. 
| “At last we determined to house the stock at 


| night, and in this way succeeded in stopping the 
brute’s depredations. It was dear saving to me. I 
had better have let the beast have her feed from my 
flocks, even if she took the last one, than to have 
thus driven her by hunger to do what she did. 

“As the spring opened, the people from the cities, 
Lexington, Frankfort and the like, began coming 
out into the country as they do every year, more or 
less. 

“Among others, were a widow and her daughter— 
a sweet girl she was, too.—who were visiting at my 
Neighbor Lake’s, whose place you passed some mile 
or so back on the road. I discovered before long 
that Harry and the young lady were becoming at 
least friends, and I saw also that he soon came to 
think that all the game worth hunting lay in the di- 
rection of the house where the widow was stopping. 

“As to the girl, she appeared to prefer the walk 
down the roa: to the bridge yonder, and I often saw 
them standing there, leaning over the railing talking, 
or else throwing pebbles and the like into the water. 

“Sometimes she came and went back alone, and I 
cautioned Harry to tell her about the panther. 

“He only laughed, and said he reckoned it wouldn’t 
hurt her, especially as he was generally around. 

“Well, the time slipped by, and we had seen noth- 
ing of the panther, not even her tracks, for two or 
three wecks. 

“One morning Nancy said she must have a turkey 
for dinner the next day, as the neighbors were com- 
ing over to help with her quilting, and, taking down 
his rifle, Harry went off to the bottoms to try and 
get one. 

“Twice during the morning I heard his rifle, but at 
noon he came in with only sma!l game—two squir- 
rels, I think. He had not succeeded in getting a 
shot at a turkey, but was determined to try again by 
taking a different dircetion. 

“The afternoon passed, and the sun was just drop- 
ping behind that grove yonder, when I chanced to 
walk out on the porch, and saw the widow's daugh- 
ter coming slowly along the road. She reached the 
bridge, and going to the railing, leaned her arms 
upon it and looked down into the water, as I had 
often seen her do before. 

“She made so pretty a picture, in her white dress 
and little straw hat with its long ribbons, that I 
called Nancy to come and see it, but the spinning- 
wheel was going, so she couldn't come just then. 

“I had scarecly turned my head, when I heard a 
piercing scream, and, glancing quickly back toward 
the bridge, saw a sight such as I hope these old eyes 
may never see again. The girl was standing where 


hill, that overlooked the Kentucky River. The first J I had last seen her, but was now stooping down un- 


der the railing as if she was about to leap into the 
swift water, while just at the bridge, crouching and 
in the act of springing, was the panther. 

“T saw ata glance that I was powerless to render 
help, for before I could reach my rifle from the wall, 
the beast would be upon her. 

“The girl was perfectly motionless, but the pan- 
ther was creeping forward. I saw the animal's tail 
suddenly straighten, as she was about to spring, and 
then, as she rose, came the crack of a rifle from the 
edge of the timber near by. The beast, with a sharp 
cry, rolled over on the bridge, and an instant after 
Harry bounded out of the undergrowth, and ran 
forward, drawing his hunting-knife as he came. 

“IT heard him shout something to the girl, who 
darted across the bridge, while the panther, which 
was only wounded, attracted by the sound, turned, 
aud with one leap, was upon Harry. 

“Up to this moment I had not moved, I could not; 
but when I saw them grapple I started down the 
hill as fast as my old limbs would carry me; but, ah 
me! that was far too slow to do any food. 

“T had almost reached the foot of the hill when I 
saw Harry fall; but he was up again, the panther 
clinging to his shoulder, and tearing with its sharp 
claws, forced him backward against the railing. 

“Then I heard the railing break, there was acry, 
and the next moment my boy, still held in the sav- 
age creature’s embrace, was struggling with the flood 
that rapidly bore him toward the fall. 

“Ihave always thought I heard Harry’s good-by 
as I closed my eyes to shut out the sight of my only 
child drifting to certain death. 

“When I opened them, neither Harry nor the pan- 
ther were to be seen. 

“The next morning the neighbors came and found 
my boy’s body, and he is sleeping yonder under the 
beech tree, where I and Nancy will rest some day.” 
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POWER AND THE SICK KITTEN. 

Dogs seem to know as well as men that circum- 
stances alter cases. Not long since we read of a St. 
Bernard that had always dreaded and avoided the 
water, plunging after its little master into a river 
and saving his life; and here we have an instance of 
n dog after expelling one cat from the house for 
stealing his dinner, bringing in another because it 
was sick and starving. 

What was the surprise of the family when early 


quiet time by the old wood-fire, just as her | covered panther-tracks; and they were the largest | rough coat. Walking slowly around the table and 


looking at each one with the most beseeching eyes, 
he finally laid the kitten down upon the hem of 
grandmother’s dress, w.ch a show of tendernes= as 
solemn as it was ludicrous, and began licking it. 

Soon the second era of every cat’s proverbial nine 
lives dawned for this one, for opening its eyes, it 
frecly miowed. Power licked with increasing ener- 
gy, nor desisted until Lomie, getting a basket and 
an old shawl, tucked the rescued one in it, and set it 
in the chimney corner. Power stretched himself 
near by, as though determined to see how this thing 
was going to end. 

After greedily lapping some milk, and taking an- 
other short nap, the kitten revived greatly; seeing 
which, Power caught up the basket in which it lay, 
and promenading up and down the floor, waved his 
plumy tail as triumphantly as though it was a vic- 
tor’s flag. Of course the kitten, thus strangely pre- 
served, found a home, and in her deliverer a fast and 
fearless friend.: She took a daily nap, nestled be- 
tween his forepaws, and upon awakening, invariably 
washed his huge nose with her tongue. 


+o -—— 


SOME STRANGE FIRE BALLS. 

A few years ago the writer, in company with 
a young trapper, of Upton Plantation (Mc.), 
made a trip to the Molechunkemunk Lake to 
fish for “lakers,” as the toque trout of these 
waters are called by the lumbermen. It was 
toward the last of June, and the weather had 
been uncommonly dry for three weeks. 

We went up from the Umbagog at Upton ina 
bateau to Molechunkemunk, fishing by the way, 
and put ashore to pass the night at the foot of a 
bluff which projected out into the lake from the 
south shore. ° 

Formerly this headland had been heavily 
wooded by a dense growth of hemlock ‘and pine, 
Dut fire, the great devastator of our Maine woods, 
had run here not many years before. Blasted 
trunks, fifty and even a hundred feet tall, now 
studded the bluff, interspersed vith fallen logs. 
It was a scene of desolation, but a fine place for 
dry fire-wood. We landed, and going up thirty 
or forty feet above the lake level, soon had a 
cheery blaze started. Fish were fried, the shel- 
ter tent pitched, and we established ourselves 
cosily for the night. . 

But a heavy bank of wonderfully black and 
massive-looking clouds had risen in the north- 
west; and the movements of the ducks, black- 
dippers and other water birds bespoke a break- 
ing up of the stea’y dry weather. 

“There’s a thunder shower coming up,” my 
comrade remarked, and immediately busied him- 
self in spreading our two rubber blankets over 
the top of the tent, pinning down the corners 
firmly; for we well knew what a thunder gust 
in among these wild mountains meant. 

But the shower which followed surpassed in 
grandeur and might any storm I had ever wit- 
nessed, 

It was twilight. The great green mountain- 
walls about the lake were blackened = The Jake 
itself was like ink at our fect. While overhead 
and away to the west the cloudy masses were 
driving luridly up, slowly out-rolling; and in 
the vast chasms of gloom which were here and 
there disclosed strange and ghastly tints of wild 
orange and ashy green bespoke the great electric 
charge which the clouds held. 

Far off behind the mountains the continuous 
roll of dull, distant thunder had begun, growing 
louder minute by minute; and bright ziz-zag 
lines of flame streamed out against the black va- 
pors; their glare shuddered over the dark land- 
scape. 

It darkened momentarily. Nearer and in 
louder claps broke the thunder. More vivid and 
frequent blazed the cloud flames. The lake, now 
wholly dark and invisible, threw up wild gleams 
like the fiery green flashings of some monstrous 
eye wrought into savage anger. 

It was awfully grand; and as yet not a breath 
of the tornado aloft had reached us. But a far- 
borne and solemn roar from the distant moun- 
tain-sides announced its comine. Soon a sud- 
den gleam of swift-darted fire blinded our eyes. 
There was an instant crash of timber, a thump 
and jar of the ground, and a deafening peal, 
short, sharp and stunning! 

So near was the concussion that it threw both 
of us upon our faeces, whence we as instantly 
leaped to our fect. Not a rod away lay a great 
freshly riven fragment of dry pine, fifteen or 
twenty feet in length by two fect or over in 
thickness! Tt had fallen across several rocks, 
and still rocked from the violence with which it 
struck. Around it quivered and played a blue 
light, with lambent tongr’s of flame. It was a 
wierd spectacle. For several seconds these light 
flames flickered, and then went suddenly ont. 

The lightning had struck a tall pine stub on 








one morning, while they were breakfasting, Power 
walked into the room, carrying in his mouth a seem- 





the binff, seven or eight rods above us, and com- 
pletely shattered it, throwing the picces in every 
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direction. The next morning we counted twen- 
ty-three frazments, some of them far larger than 
the one that had struck so near us. One, as 
heavy as six men could have raised, had been 
flung a hundred and thirteen feet, as we found 
by actual measurement. That we were not 
struck by sume of these was a bit of good fortune. 


Now what caused the stub to be thus riven, is 
a question | must submit to more learned inves- 
tigators, If there had been water—moisture— 
inside the stick, the sudden expansion, caused 
by the generation of steam under the electric 
heat, would have accounted for the lateral ex- 
plosion. But afier so long adronght and in a 
dry pitch-pine stick, too, the presence of water 
was not probable, for [T particularly noted that 
the trunk was sound at the heart from top to 
root. But it was “fat” with piteh, and unless 
the rendiny was sonar by the sudden genera- 
tion of a volatile eas from this piteh by the lieht- 
ning, [give up the solution of the problem as 
inexplicable 

And it has oceurred to me that the blue flame 
which we saw phiy about the pine fragment was 
the burning of this gas as it continued to issue 
from the wood. It was not the wood itself which 
burned, for we both saw the next morning that 
the stick was not, to any extent, blackened. 

The thunder pealed continuously for some min- 
utes, and there were dazzling discharges which 
doubtless struck in the forest about us; for noth- 
ins is in these woods than to 
come upon a hblasted tree; and once T found at 
the roots of a smitten hemlock the skeletons of 
three deer. 


There common 


While the rain was pouring hardest we noticed 
still At the extreme top- 
points of more than a dozen of the surrounding 
stubs thers was a pale glow like the flame of a 
spirit lamp, or a jet of pure 
This T have often heard explained as “silent 
lightnin:,’ or electricity passing noiselessly 
from the air down to the earth by way of an cl- 
evated point; 
hibition of ir. 

Tt rained all night. At 
turned out of our damp shelter, and, getting 
into the batean, startcd down the lake. It bade 
fair to be a Jone storm, and we had already ex 
perienced enough of it. Camping out in rainy 


nnother phenomenon, 


hydroven burning. 


but I had never before seen an ex- 


steadily 


weather is terribly demoralizing to the enthusi- | 


asin of amateur sportstmucn, 


The following nizht we slept under the tent on | 


hoard bateau 
thoroughfare 


our at 


between 


the 
and the 
and disa- 


the lumber dam on 
the Umbagog 


Welokenehacook. It was as dismal 


greeable an experience as could be encountered, | 


As soon as it was lizht we started again, and, 
going down the Uinbavoy, left the bateau tied 
to a tree, and took a bee line through the woods 
for the Grand Trunk Railway, that ran through 
the townshi» of Dummer. 
gine roads 
lan station 


so 


Tneredible as it may seem, it thundered all that 
day aregular bombardment! [have never heard 
so much continuous thunder; 


granite mountains resounded to it like huge 
dyumes. 
ment. 
“Well, 
Iy comment 
We eame 
ashbove Milin, just as it was growing dark again. 
We had hada weary tramp of it. 
istered, and so sore we could searcely step with- 
out howling. We started along the wet track, 
walkin: onthe tics, The 
in overhead, flashes shone out amid the 
fo which had settled upon the whole wild re- 


” 


now, don’t this beat all! 


was his hour- 


ont 


thunder was still roar- 
and the 


our footfalls keeping up a 
a tics, 
nave me } 


Ted, 
duly ! 
from Parr 


wits 


in-ont A sudden ejaculation 

ook hastily ahead. There 
ight coming, moving slowly up the! 
hit shu udvred yards ahdew us, 


’ pale di 


| 
dawn we | 


We followed old log- | 
is to mect the railroad at West Mi- | 


and those great | 


Farr was in a state of chronic astonish- | 


to the track about two miles | 


Our feet were | 


tious amazement. 
“What's that?” exclaimed Farr. 
The phantom light came trundling steadily 


as large as an ordinary base ball. 
ing one of the 
it. On it came, diffusing a pale 
lighted up the track and the wet bushes on eith- 
er side. 

We both jumped the ditch and ran up the side | 
of asand bank; for [cannot say that we liked 
the looks of it. 

“The lightning is bound to get us, I do he- 
lieve,” exclaimed Farr. 

But it was not after us, exactly. 
and kept on up the line. 
rolled there was a low hum, and a metallic, 
clinking noise. At the end of each rail, where 
there is a narrow space between it and the next 
preceding, the ball would hop up several inches, 
then follow on. It went somewhat faster than 
aman could walk. 

We watched the ball until it passed from 
sight round a curve, then we came down thie 
bank and went on; but had not gone far, when 
we saw another coming. This time we did not 
jump the ditch, but just stepped off the track 
and let it go by. It was a pale, bright ball of 
steady flame, a little larger than the first. The 
humming noise was very distinct. It gave as 
much light as an ordinary kerosene lamp; but 
the light was of a bluish tint. It looked clear 
and rather pale. 

It did not offer to trouble us. After it had 
passed we went on again; but we had others be- 
fore we reached Milan. [ should think at least a 
| dozen. Some were smaller, some larger than the 
| first. We took care not to let them ect very near 
lus ; but they evinced no inclination to leave the 
li iron rail. 


It passed 
I noticed that as it 








| One of the balls Farr stopped by laying an old 

| tie on the rail ahead of it. It hit the tie hard 
| enough to move it, hopped a foot or over into 

| the air, and went out with a smart explosion, 

Mr. Geo. E. Horr, an engine driver on this 

same railroad, tells me that on the evening of 

| the first denier, fire-balls like these came r 

| 

“| 

| 


ing into the Ish: ne Pond station (Vt.) from both | 


up and down the line. Ie says thaton striking 


| stop one, and was knocked down by it. 
C. A. STEPHENS. 


+e 


Many of the readers of the Companion have 


| 
| A NEW GAME. 
| 
| 


played—and those who have not ought to learn | 


to play—the game of words, which is sometimes 
| called “Verbarium.” It consists in taking any 
word of two syllables or over, and forming from 
it all the words that can be made, 
with cach letter in turn. 


| be repeated unless it is repeated in that werd. 

| Sides are chosen. Each word that is discov- 
ered by a member of one side, and not by any 
}one on the other side, counts one point. 
faulty, wrongly-spelled, or otherwise inadmissi- 
ble word loses the side one point. Of course, 
the side which gets the largest number of points 
is the victor. 


| lowed for 
cach letter. 

This is the old game, and it has suggested to 
one of our bright contributors another, 
played on the same principle. 


te be 
Instead of dig- 
ging among the letters of one word, suppose we 
try to find as many words as we can that mean 
nearly the same thing. And we will call our 
wame ‘ Synonyms.” 

Suppose we take the word Ordinary. We: 
shall be astonished at the number of words we | 
ean find that may properly be called synonyms. 

| Let us see. Ordinary, usual, natural, common, | 


on; soon I saw that it was a ball of fire about | 
It was follow- | 


| vailing, prevalent, 
| hackneyed, 


acknowledged, 
well-known, 


recoznized, 
familiar, vernacular, 


: | 
| common-place, trite, of every day occurrence, 


habitual. 
than ordinary, but there 


| times used in the sense of that word, 
| Now let us try the opposite: 
Extraordinary, unusual, 
| lar, rare, unique, uncommon, odd, unwonted, 
| curious, strange, outre, queer, quaint, nondc- 
| script, unparalleled, grotesque, unfamiliar, fan- 
tastic, outlindish, preternatural, marvellous, 
wonderful, and so on. 

We have tried two adjectives 
noun, writing down all words we can think of 
expressing the place where men or 
confined. Here are a few of them: Prison, jail, 
cage, coop, den, cell, fort, fortress, dungeon, 
bastile, bridewell, penitentiary, hold, black-hole, 
station-house, tombs, enclosure, pen, fold, 
pound, paddock, stocks, net, and many others. 

One specimen of a verb will be enough; and 
let us take Choose. Here are a few only: Choose, 
seleet, clect, prefer, pick out, fix upon, adopt, 
determine, decide, fancy, cull, collate. We have 
by no means exhausted cither of 
ideas that we have selected as bases. 


unaccustomed, singu- 


animals are 


much variation, We ean write down the mate- 
rials out of which clothing is made; the several 





| else; the kinds of fruit; 
land, indeed, 
game may be made to sharpen the wits. It may 
be made extremely useful in enlarging our pow- 
ers of expression. We shall be surprised to find 
how many words can be employed in place of 
the very few which we ordinarily use; and, 


the uses of an article; 


be a real help in edueation, as well as remarka- 
bly pleasant recreation for an evening. 


a 
AMERICAN CITIES. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

The city founded by William Penn is now the 
second in size of our great municipalitics, but 
with respect to age it stands third. New York 
is more than seventy years, and Boston more 

than fifty years its senior. 

Its origin dates from 1681, for in Angust of 
that year Penn sent out his first colonists, 
though he himself did not follow them till a 
year later. 


in the book of Revelation, in the 
the seven churches of Asia. 


admonitions to 


press his desire that it might ever be the abode | 


| of “Brotherly Love.” 


much under the influence of the Friends, or | 





the ear wheels they exploded with a report lik | 
| au pistol; and also that aman put out his foot to | 


| Irishmen, 


beginning | 
No letter is to be used | 
| that is not in the word selected, and none is to} 


Any | 


An umpire should be chosen to | 
keep the time, and three minutes should be al- | 


writing the words beginning with | by the philosophers of the cighteenth century. 


“people called Quakers,” that it might be re- 


oll- | garded as their capital. Their yearly meetings, 


held here, still cause such an influx of strangers | mites into the treasury, saying that she had done 


as to form quite a noticeable addition to the 
population. Penn himself constituted his colony 
a city proper, but did not favor it, to a very 
great extent, with his presence; his affairs re- 
quiring that he should remain principally in 
England. The aspersions brought upon his 
character by Macaulay have been entirely re- 
butted, though the great historian himself never 
took Punch’s good advice to “mend his Penn.” 

Philadelphia was rapidly settled, 
of various races: Englishmen, Welshmen and 
Duteh, Germans, Swedes and others; 
this being a natural consequence of the liberal 
principles on which it was governed, It soon 
beeame the largest American town, and main- 
tained its superiority down to the carly part of 
the present century. 

Sixty years after its foundation it enjoyed 
| large foreign commerce, and its population ex- 
ceeded twelve thousand, Thirty years later, this 
had multiplied two and a half times. No one 
of our cities was then better known in Europe, 
by reason partly of its prosperity, 
the renown of its founder, who, on account of 
| his advaneed sentiments, was highly esteemed 


by persons 


The old accounts of the city give the impres- 
sion that it was a scene of the greatest physical 
comfort. Many of the people were wealthy, 
many more were “well-to-do”; and there was 
abundance of work, with the best of pay, 
industrious poor. The inhabitants were intelli- 
sent; the city was not only the city of Penn, but 
a city of the pen. There was once a prospect of 
its becoming the seat of that vice-rovalty which, 
it is supposed, the English government intended 

| to set up in the New World. 

The Revolution dispelled all such ideas, but, 


for the 


and partly of 


Of course, many of these words and phrases | threatened or driven out by the enemy. 
rails—rolling along upon top of | mean something more 


| 


Extraordinary. | 


We both reneniy short in a sort of supersti- " wonted, accustomed, niin current, pre-| only clevated Philadelphia to a still nobler posi 
‘tion, and ought to have made it the pcrpetual 


capital of the United States. The Continental 
Conzress first met there on Nov. 4, 1774, and con. 
tinued to hold its sittings there, except when 
The old 
State House is fall of interesting and sacred rel. 


elow which | is not one of the twenty that may not be some-j ics. The stone is still shown on which Washing. 


ton stood when he read the Declaration of Inde. 
pendence, and the bell which was broken jn 
ringing out the joyful news. 

The Convention which formed the Constitution 


| of the United States met in Philadelphia in 177, 


| capital city. 
; let us now try a 


For many years subsequently, during the presi. 
dencies of Washington and Adams, it was our 
It is still pre-cminent in manufac. 
tures, and covers a larger area of territory even 
than New York. It is conjectured that by the 
year 1876 its population, thirty thousand in 1776, 


will have become eight hundred thousand. 


the words or } 


It will be scen that the game is capable of! 


It is noted for the regularity and cleanliness 
of its streets, and for the sociability of its citi. 
zens. Lonztellow has given a charming descrip 
tion of itin his “Evangeline,” 
the fragrant line: 


* which ends with 


“Here all the air is balm, and the peach is the em. 
blem of beauty.’ 


See enna 
A SHREWD REPLY. 

It is well that the bright savings of “Father 

Taylor,” the famous sailor-preacher of Boston, 


, Were not left to the tender mercies of tradition; 


parts of a house, a mill, a tree, or of anything | 


in a great many other ways the/¢ 


| 
} 


if | 
the game be played in the right way, it may thus | 


| Minutes’’ 


but that so many of them have been preserved 
by Bishep Haven and given tothe world, through 
the medium of the press. “The Sailor Preach- 
»? published by B. B Russell, of Boston, is 
one of the most entertaining books we have ever 
read. The only drawback to many of the ance- 


| dotes and sayings of Father Taylor is that, taken, 


as they must necessarily be, from their connee- 
tions and surroundings, they appear, many of 
them, to savor of irreverenee. IHere, however, is 
a capital incident, which is highly characteristic 
of the wonderful old man: 

“There had been a warm discussion (in con- 
ference) on the propriety of publishing in “The 
the names of the donors to the mis- 
fund, together with the amount con- 
tributed by each. It had been advocated on the 
round that it would increase the contributions, 
as all contributors would wish to see their names 


sionary 


|} in the list, and every name would have an influ- 


In giving it this | with the injunction, 
name the peaceful Penn wisely intended to ex-| know what thy left hand docth.’ 


ence for the following year. 
“In reply to this it was said, that those who 
could give but little would not like to see so 


; small a sum attached to their names in print, 
Let it not be supposed that the city | 


took its name from that Philadelphia mentioned | 


and might be deterred from giving at all. Fa 
ther Taylor made one of his characteristic, point 
ed speeches upon ostentatious givine, closing 
‘Let not thy right hand 


“Dr. Butler replied to this} saying that it would 
| be in opposition neither to the spirit nor the let- 


Till of late years Philadelphia has been so | ter of Scripture, to publish the names of those 


donors; citing, 
position, 


as an illustration in proof of this 
that Christ himself lad made landato- 


| ry mention of the poor widow who had cast two 


more than they all, for it was all her living; and 
that the gift of this woman had been published 
wherever the Gospel had been preached, exert 
ing in every land inealeulable influence for ¢ 
crous and self-denying beneficenee. The speak- 
er, who had been really cloquent, had scarecly 
linished—he had not taken his seat—when Fe 
ther Taylor, half rising and leaning forward, 
with a shrill voice, not loud, but perfectly audi- 
ble in every part of the house, called out,— 

“ Will Dr. Butler please give us the name of 
that poor widow?” 

“The effect was overwhelming. The discus 
sion was never renewed, and no further effort 
was ever made in favor of the publication of the 
names of the contributors to the mission yy 
cause.” 

cnet tn 
AT THE TEA-TABLE. 

“Which will you take, Mr. Jones, black te 
or green? As youhave just come from Chins, 
we suppose you know all about it.” 

Thus spake the lady of the house, and we all 
listened cagerly for the reply, for Mr. Jones, 
having been engaged in the tea business in the 
Celestial Empire, was able to give us full and 
correct information, 

“Madam,” said Mr. Jones, “there is no differ- 
ence originally in the leaf of the black and 
xveen tea. They are simply prepared differently. 
Green tea is colored with Berlin blue and pow 
deved gypsum. The name hysonisa corruption 
of hitshung, and means the luxuriant spring. 

“In some places we hear of a Conzon tea, 
which we should judge from the name to come 
from Congo in Africa. But no tea is grow" 
there. The word is a corruption of kungt, 
which means tea on which labor has been spent 
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Souchong is a corruption of siantschune, which | 
means tea of a small sort. Pckoe is in Chinese 
peh-han, milk hair. For this tea the finest, car- | 
liest leaves are taken, and plucked even while | 
still in the bud. 

“China exports every year 150,000,000 pounds 
of tea, for which the eclestials reecive about 
$40,000,000. | 

“So. here you have it all explained toaT.” = | 

— -— — 4 —— - 
USEFUL TORIES, 

In the American Revolution the few Ameri- 
eans who took the part of the mother country | 
were called Loyalists, or Tories, and many of | 
them emigrated to England, rather than bear | 
odium in this country. Some of them beeame | 
distinguished abroad, <A portrait painter, Mr. 
Copley, from Boston, was father of Lord Lynd- | 
hurst, one of the chicf ornaments of the Ilouse | 
of Peers in our century. | 

Benjamin Thompson, of Rumford, N. H., was 
knighted in England, and reeeived high honors on 
the continent, for his scientific attainments. THe | 
was made a Count, and, retaining a strong love | 
for his birth-place, he chose to be called Count | 





Rumford, When he returned to London, he | entry gives a vivid idea of how gentlemen dressed 


founded the Royal Institution, with which Da- 
vy, Faraday, Tyndall, and so many of the most 
eminent scientific men of England, have been 
connected, 

It was only paying a just national debt, that 
as an American had founded in London, an 
Englishman should found and give his name to 
the Smithsonian Institution in Washington. 

-————_+or-—_ —_ —- 
GOLDSMITH HOAXED. 

Goldsmith had more genius than common sense, 
and fell into many scrapes for want of a little Yan- 
kee gumption. When a young man, a friend gave 
him a guinea, and he determined to use it up in hav- 
ing a good time. Driving ina carriage to the village 
of Ardagh, he inquired, with a swagger, for the best 


| tious, and always consisted of the standard English | youthful offspring, now eight months, and whose 


The breakfast hour was eight o’clock, during which | tion, but which ought not to be absolutely excluded 
he either conversed with those around him, or) from the “‘Pharmacopeia.” And would it not be 
looked over the morning papers. At nine he was the height of absurdity to call sucha man fickle and 


ashions Opening 


From Smith's Hiustrated Puitern Bazaar. 





ready for his private Secretary in the library. Here | inconsistent because he had repeatedly altered his 
he spent ‘an hour reading and dictating letters, or | judgment? 

—e his opinions. At ten he went to the cap- | 
tol, gencrally walking, and took his seat on the Su- | 
preme bench at eleven, remaining during the whole | 
— — — * 4 — o ee 4 | Itis a somewhat sad fact that domestic infelicities 

1e court, the Chief Justice walked home and partook | ae 3 i > 

of a cup of tea and a few crackers; this was his daily | are not confined to the lords (and ladies) of creation. 
lunch. Then he spent two hours at hard work over | A late number of the Land and Water gives an ac- 
his opinions until dinner, which was always served | count of a hippopotamus family jar which took place 
promptly at six o’clock. The Chief Justice enjoyed | in the London Zoological Gardens not long ago: 


this meal especially, and never hurried through with s 
i i The male and female hippopotami in the gardens 


it, however pressing might be the business that | i 2 
awaited him. His table was elegant but not ostenta- | Are known, respectively, as Obesh and Dil. Their 


—_—__—_—__~@> 


A HIPPOPOTAMUS FAMILY JAR, 


three courses and a desert. Wine was seldom served | name is Guy Fawkes, was, until a few days ago, kept 
at the table of the Chief Justice. and he never used | in the den with his mother. The family disturbance 
tobacco in any form. After dinner he would spend | referred to above occurred when the time came for 
an hour playing chess with his private Secretary. | Guy Fawkes to be introduced to his father. 


He was excessively fond of chess, and played 'a| The portcullis of old Dil's den having been raised, 
strong but not very scientific game, At eight, P. M., | 

he was at work again, which often lasted far into 
the night. This was before his paralysis in the sum- 
mer of 1870. | 


she and her offspring came out and marched toward | GO 
Obesh, who was munching grass near by. As his | beaut 


wife approached him, Obesh trumpeted several times | © 
and grinned. Guy Fawkes went up to his father and | 5 


plete costume with any kind ef skirt. 
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—_———or | began to rub = =_ against the parental snout, 
ow, . 72 — . | This sort of thing lasted for two or three seconds 
THE FASHIONS TWO CENTURIES AGO. | and suddenly old Dil rushed at Obesh, and the two 
Mr. Secretary Pepys, who flourished in the event- | page peed ae pan nap ent bars heme oo ha wi ws 
b a. | age fight, re H y eir hin s, Clashing their 
ful gE Charles it. and James II., kept } tusks together, opening their portentous jaws, and 
a journal in which he noted with great minuteness | piting at each other maliciously. 
incidents happening under his own eye, and in| | Obesh was finally worsted, and was ignominious! 
which he took a conspicuous part. The following | Se basa ae Ge ae gy ih 
|G rae s - CK, § 
{and apparently threatening him for three-quarters of 
and appeared in public; it shows also that vanity an hour. At the expiration of that time, however, 
and disappointment were as inseparable then as now: | peace was declared, and the most affectionate family 
i és jendearments known in the bright lexicon of hip- 
“May 1st. Up betimes. Called on my tailor, and | popotami were exchanged between the now recon- 
_ oe put on — - re —_ -_ . = | ciled and egy trio, Bg nce ae eg ee 
not my fine one of flowered tabby vest and colored | mus a rather disagreeable reputation, and havin 
camelott tunique, because it was toc fine with the | been in the gardens for twenty-three years, he is, Hd 
ee + _ wae a | * 4 seen | & Measure, sn other semen — a — 
init; but put on the stuff suit I made the last year, | Dorrit was to his companions of the Marshalsea. 
which is now repaired; and so did go to the office in : , 
it, and sat all the morning, the day looking as if it 
would be foul. At noon home to dinner, and there 
find my wife extraordinary fine, with her flowered 


NEBRASKA SOD-HOUSES. 
tabby gown that she made two years ago, now laced Turf shanties are not uncommon in Ireland as shel- 
exceeding pretty; and indeed, was fine all over; and | 


mighty earnest to go, though the day was very low- | teve tor the posr,-pratbag and sod, componsd of 


ering; and she would have me put on my fine suit, | Many grass fibres, with little dirt, being not a very 
which I did. | damp covering. <A traveller in Nebraska takes quite 
“And so anon we went alone through the town | g liking to the tur¥ huts of the settlers there. 
with our new liveries of serge, and the horses’ manes 

and tails tied with red ribbons, and the standards | The sod-house builder finds his material ready to 
gilt with varnish, and all clean, and green reins, that | his hand in every furrow of the virgin prairie his 
people did mightily look upon us; and the truth is, | plough turns up. The sods, compacted by the tramp 


os 


did not see any coach more pretty, though more | 
gay than ours, all the day. 

“But we set out, out of humor—-TI, because Betty, 

whom I expected, was not come to go with us; and 

my wife, that I should sit on the same seat with her, 

which she likes not, being so fine. The day being | 
unpleasing, though the park full of coaches, but 

dusty, and windy, and cold, and now and then a lit- 

tle dribbling of rain; and what made it worse, there 

were so many hackney-coaches as spoiled the sight 

of the gentlemen’s; so we had little pleasure.” 


hotel. A wag directed him to the house of one of 
the wealthy residents, a Mr. Featherstone. Gold- 
smith, never suspecting the joke, drove up in style 
to the house, thinking it an uncommonly fine hotel, 
and ordered his horse to be taken to the stable and 
fed. Stalking into the parlor, he inquired what he 
could have for supper; and, in a fit of generosity, in- 
sisted that his host, with wife and daughter, should 
share it with him. On retiring at night, he gave 
particular orders to have a hot cake ready for break- 
fast in the morning. 

Mr. Featherstone entered into the joke very heart- 
fly, doing nothing to undececive his guest. But 
Goldsmith was crestfallen enough, when he found 
out his egregious blunder. He made the best of it, 
however, by working up the incident in one of his 
comedies, ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer, or The Mistakes 
ofa Night.” 


——-— + 
GERMAN PROFESSORS. 
German schools and German teachers have some 
oddities peculiar to themselves, as well as a good 
many shared in common with other countries. A 
correspondent of the Yale Courant, writing of stu- 
dent-life in Germany, tells the editor how the young 
men in the Universities and Gymnasia smoke in the 
lecture rooms till the professor comes in, filling the 
close air with the fog and effluvia of their pipes; and 
A SCIENIFIC DISCOVERY. he says: 
A French chemist, M. Lebarre, of Lyons, claims | Do you remember when we read Dante, how he 
to have made a very important discovery, Hydro- described one of the punishments of the lower world 
gen gas, he says, is not a simple substance, as has asa direful stench? I have often, with keen sympa- 
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i of buffaloes, and bound together by the roots of the 
“devil's shoe-string”’ and every other vegetable pro- 
duction, form better bricks than the Hebrews could 
have furnished Pharaoh, even before he denied them 
straw. Out of this prairie quarry about njne days’ 
labor of one man suffices to complete a sod-house fif- 
teen feet square on the inside—a dwelling warmer in 
winter and cooler in summer than any frame house. 
I have seen such an abode nine years old, yet still 
in good repair. Many dwellers in houses of this sort 
have assured me that they have suffered nothing from 
dampness, even when they had no floors, no ceilings, 
no plastering or paper hangings; but all these four 
additions soon garnish the original simplicity of 
many sod-houses. 
The very roofs of sod-houses are often made of sods 
supported on poles, which the settler can cut along 
the banks of every watercourse. But if he lives near 
no stream, he must at least buy rafters, and perhaps 
boards and shingles for covering his ae Sod 
roofs are warmer, lumber roofs less liable to leak. 
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AN AFFECTING COURT SCENE, 

A Bridgeport paper tells a pretty story of an af- 
fecting scene before the Superior Court in that city, 
the other day: 


Two brothers, named Adams and Westport, well 
along in years, who have for a long time been on un- 





thy, thought of those poor creatures, a3 I have come 
been generally supposed, but a compound. He has | out of an evening lecture. But, speaking of the pro- 
separated it into its two constituents, and found a 


fessors, I have been amused to see that many of them 
second to be, like nitrogen gas, without color, taste maintain the professor’s reputation for ~eagpecantng 
. . n 

or odor, and a gas which will not burn. 


There is a prefessor of metaphysics who comes 
quite often to take tea with us, and who invariably 
The most important element of the new gas, how- | becomes so absorbed in what he is saying that he 
ever, is its lightness. It weighs only one-ninth as 
much as hydrogen, a>da balloon filled with it would, 


forgets toeat. I have laughed so much over him. 
The good housewife always seats him at her side, 
therefore, lift nine times as greata weight. It may 
make, therefore, a great revolution in travelling in 


and, watching for opportunities in his pauses, pulls 
the air, which is now attracting so much attention. 
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him and says, ‘Now, professor, you must eat alittle.’”” 
He usually stops long enough to fill his mouth, and 
then is lost again in his talk. One of the lecturers 
! ts A whom I hear generally lectures with his hands over 
It is said that this new gas will lifta balloon made | his face, that nothing before him = disturb the 
of thin sheet iron much more readily than the hy- a of conch 0 = — —_ this, —— vith 
; . % a lecturer here before I came, who always spoke with 
drogen would lift one made, as is common, of silk or his back to the students, licat something should dis- 
canvas. The new discovery, also, is startling, asit| tract his thought. A lecturer whom I hear has a 
suggests that many other substances may be com- | way of looking out of the window when he becomes 
pound, like hydrogen. greatly absorbed. He speaks very fast, and uses 
. those dreadfully long and complicated sentences 
+o with the article, or = prefix of a separable verb re- 
i . swir moved four or five clauses from the word with which 
AN IMPORTANT INVENTION, it belongs, and when he begins to turn round and 
The Hall Treadle for working sewing-machines is | look out of the window, we begin to tremble, for 
one of the most useful inventions to which our at- | then he goes faster and uses more complicated sen- 
inion ine teen Caled tera tone tiie ‘ketnevcmcs tences than ever, and it is almost impossible to fol- 
n has a § ° s low him. I might go further, and tell you of one 
the propelling or motive powerin a ten-fold ratio by | who carried to Jecture one day a broom over his 
asimple and easy action of the foot alone, thus re-| head instead of an umbrella. 
moving the objection against the use of the sewing- 
machine, that it endangers the health of the oper- CHANGE OF MIND. 
ator. The action of the foot does not extend to the 
limbs; the machine cannot start wrong, and may be A change of mind is often brought as @ great 
stopped instantly | charge against a man; but it is frequently more to 
The value of the invention in saving muscular ex- | be commended than condemned. It certainly needs 
ertion, and accomplishing a surprising amount of | COUT@e, Sometimes, to acknowledge a change in a 
work with but slight motive power, is seen at a} person’s views, whatever they may be; for the world 
glance. The treadle has been warmly endorsed by | is so ready to deride and so slow to applaud the 
the medical faculty, and in medical journals, and is | moral hero. Macaulay very wittily and ingeniously 
coming into general use in the most intelligent fam- | shows how aman may be led to make several ne 
ilies in this city and its vicinity. See advertisement. | in his mind, and be right each time. He makes this 
| illustration: 
A traveller falls in with a fruit which he had never 
before seen. He tastes it and finds it sweet and re- 
| freshing. He praises it, and resolves to introduce it 
| into his own country. 


8 a pe 
A BUSY MAN. 

Great men pay for high position by hard work. 
No one can rise to eminence without economy of 
time, and putting it ali to good use. No laborer in } 
the land worked so many hours as the late Chief Jus- | his own folly in tasting it, and cautions his friends 
tice Chase: against it. Aftera long and violent struggle he re- 

Chief Justice Chase led a very simple and regular | covers, and finds himself much exhausted by his suf- 
life. For many years it had been his habit to rise at ferings, but free from some chronic complaints 
six o’clock in summer and ‘seven in winter. Before | which had been the torment of his life. 
breakfast he generally took a short walk, returning 
home in time to meet his family at morning prayers, 


a very powerful remedy, which ought to be em- 
whien he always said himself when he was well. 





changes his opinion again, and pronounces this fruit | 


ployed only in extreme cases, and with great cau- | 





friendly terms, recently came to blows, complained 
| to a justice, were fined and appealed to the Superior 
| Court. When the case came up, Judge Foster called 
| them both before him, and, after talking and reason- 
| ing with them in a most fatherly and kind-hearted 


| way, appealed to them to be friends, and turning to 
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}one of them, he put the question solemnly as in a 
marriage service,— 

“You, Adams, do promise on your part that | 
| you will be friends in the future with your brother?’’ | 
The response came ringing out, “T will.” 

Then to the other the judge put the same 
tion, “You, —— Adams, do promise,” etc., to w hich 
| came an equal prompt “I will.” 

“Then shake hands,” said the judge, and as they 
did so there was not a dry eye in the court-room, 
One of the brothers sobbed ont, ‘By the blessing of 
God I will try and live peaceably with my brother.” 
The other signified the same. 

“Then,” said the judge, addressing the one who 
had been found guilty, “I impose upon you the 
lightest sentence of the court, one dollar, and I dis- 
charge your bond,” the scene closing with very 
syinpathetic demonstrations on the part of specta- 
tors. 











A BOY-HERO. 


This is a poor world for the poor; they are rejected 
while living, and neglected when dead; but it is not 
often we meet with such a sad case as the following: 

A boy-hero has been developed in Nagy-Brezna, an 
obscure Hungarian village, lately visited by the 
plague. Among the victims was a poor peasant 
woman, who left behind a son, aged fifteen, but no 
property. In consequence of this latter circumstance 
the parish priest and the rest of the villagers were in 
no haste to make arrangements for her interment; 
and, in spite of the prayers and tears of the poor lad, 
the body remained in the hut. Two days later a 
peasant woman of property also died, and a grave 
was immediately dug, to be ready for the funeral to- 
day. When, however, the body was carried to the 
graveyard, it was found that her grave was already 
filled in. The superstitious villagers fell on their knees 
and crossed themselves, but the priest, guessing how 
the matter stood, sent two of the peasants to the hut 
of his poor parishioner to see whether the corpse was 
there. They returned, having. found that the body 





But in a few minutes he is | had been removed, and bringing the boy with them. 
taken violently sick; he is convulsed; he is at the | On being asked where the “ond of his es now 
point of death; no medicine gives him relief. He of | Was, he pointed, sobbing, to t hi ers * ed 
cours? pronounces this delicious food a poison, blames | £8Y'Ng that, by exerting all his strength, he ha 


dragged the corpse to the graveyard, placed it in the 
grave, and shovelled in the earth. 





He then | Aces WANTED EVERYWHERE.—Ev- 
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SATURDAY NIGHT. 
It was Saturday night! The busy world 
All its cares was putting away, 
And I sat mending the chi!dreu’s clothes, 
‘To wear cn the next Sabbath day. 
The baby had only just gone to sleep; 
He'd been wakeful and fretful too— 
But he couldn't be blamed. for [ know a tooth 
Was trying to push its way through. 


My arms they were tired, but Tommie’s best pants 
Were minus some buttons, he said; 
Willie's new coat had a rip in the sleeve 
lle told me on going to bed. 
The heels of the stockings had all stepped out, 
To mend them I couldn't refuse, 
For indeed it was not the children’s fault, 
’Twas pegs in the shoemaker’s shoes, 


My mending was left till Saturday night, 
Because Nellie (only just four) 

Had said she must have an overskirt made, 
Or not go to church any imore. 

I'm sorry to see a love of dress shown 
In Nellie, so young and so small; 

But she patterns children of larger growth— 
I ought not to wonder at all. 


While stitching so fast, I thought how the hours 
Of the week had stolen away; 


What sheaves had I brought from the world’s great. 


fiel 
To be bound at the judgment day? 
I could not get out last Sabbath to church, 
All the week was crowded with care; 
And the moments were few I found to spend 
Alone with my Saviour in prayer. 


I think that’s the reason the week went wrong; 
That I was impatient and tried! 

That I spoke so cross to the children, too, 
When baby was restless and cried. 

O! sadly in need of mending, to-night, 
Is my life so ragged and torn; 

I've no excuse like the children to make 
Because it is threadbare and worn. 


Perhaps, though, Jesus, who knows all my cares, 
Will put in a plea there for me, 

And the Father will mend my life again, 
So that stronger next week L'il be. 

He knows we cannot afford to keep help, 
Por John’s salary is too small, 

And it costs so much in these high-priced times 
Por the food and clothes:for us all. 


I thought to-night, that so seldom I find 
A time aud a place for prayer, 
That if I abide in Christ as I should, 
lL could speak to Him anywhere, 
The spirit is willing, though flesh is weak; 
I know I shall fall by the way 
Unless I lean harder on Christ’s strong arm— 
0! help me, dear Saviour, | pray. 
“e, 
For the Companion. 


FACTS CONCERNING THE PSALMS. 


The oldest Psalm is the 90th, “written by Mo- 
ses, the man of God.”’ It is regarded as one of 
the most solemn and sublime strains of Hebrew 
poctry. 

It was written shortly after the Exodus. The 
Arabic version reads, “The prayer of Moses, the 
man of God, which he prayed after the people 
had sinned in the wilderness.’”’” To understand 
it fully one should first read the Mosaic account 
of the Tsraclitish transgression: 

“Thou turnest man to destruction, 

And sayest, Return, ye children of men. 

“For we are consumed by thine anger, 

And by thy wrath are we troubled. 

“Thou hast sat our iniquities before thee, 

Our secret sins in the light of thy countenance. 

“All our days are passed away in thy wrath, 

We spend our years as a tale that is told.” 

The next in point of age is supposed to be the 
8th Psalm. It was written by David after that 
he had proved himself victorious over the mel- 
ancholy of Saul at home, and over the champion 
of the Philistines in the field. 

It describes the sublimity of the celestial scen- 
ery at night, and the dominion of man over the 
beasts of the ficld, subjects that would naturally 
have inspired the heart of the shepherd boy of 
Bethlehem. 

The Ist Psalm was probably written for the 
assembly of King Asa, and will be better under- 
stood by first reading 1 Kings 10: 5; and 2 
Chronicles 14 and 15. 

The 3d and 7th Psalms were written by David 
after his flight from Absalom. 

The circumstances that led to the composition 
of the 18th, 34th, 51st, 52d, 54th, 56th, 57th, 58th, 
60th and 142d Psalms are briefly explained in an 
introduction to each, which may be found in all 
carefully arranged Bibles. 

The 80th Psalm was written for the dedication 
of the house of David. 

The 81st Psalm celebrates David’s eseape from 
Keilah in consequence of Divine warning. 

Nabal of Carmel was probably the fool to 
which allusion is made in the 58d Psalm. 

The 23d Psalm recalls the Psalmist’s early 
shepherd days. The 24th and 29th belong to- 
gether, and refer to the removal of the ark, after 
the conquest of Jerusalem. 

The 68d Psalm was written in the wilderness 








of Judah, between Jerusalem and the Jordan, 
“9 dry and thirsty land, where no water is.” 

The 45th Psalm is a prophetical ode of mar- 
vellous beauty, and connects itself with the 
splendors of the reign of Jehoshaphat. 

The 42d and 44th, that picture a depressed 
spirit comforted by hope, are assigned to the 
reign of Ahaz. They refer to the destruction of 
the sanctuary. 

The 78d, 75th and 76th Psalms belong to the 
reign of Hezekiah, and have reference to the de- 
struction of the Assyrians. 

The great Hebrew choral, the 107th Psalm, 
was probably sung at the Feast of the Tabcr- 
nacles, (Ezra 3d.) 

The 123d Psalm, with which biblical scholars 
connect the 114th and the 117th Psalms, was a 
festal ode sung at the laying of the foundation 
of the temple. 

The 150th, or the last Psalm, was probably 
sung on the occasion of the thanksgiving pro- 
cession mentioned in Neh. 18. 

In the Songs of Degrees (120th to 135th) the 
thought or expression in one passage is resumed 
or carried forward in the next succeeding verse 
or passage, as,— 

“1, I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills from 
whence cometh my help. 

2. My help cometh from the Lord,” &c. 


3. He that keepeth thee will not slumber. 
4. Behold He that keepeth Israel shall neither 


, slumber nor sleep. 


5. The Lord is thy keeper,” &c. 

The word selah in the Psalms is supposed to 
signify silence. 

Asaph was the contemporary musician of Da- 
vid. Heman founded the choir of the Sons of 
Korah. 

Most of the Psalms to which we have alluded 
have a connection with historical events record- 
ed in the Bible. It will prove a most interest- 
ing and profitable study for Sabbath evenings 
to ascertain the connection between each Psalm 
and its history. 

++ —-- 


WHAT DRIVES THE LOCOMOTIVE. 

Tle following anecdote is told in the biogra- 
phy of George Stephenson, tlic great engineer 
and inventor of the steam engine: 


One Sunday, when the party had just returned 
from church, they were standing together on 
the terrace near the hall, and observed, in the 
distance, a railway train flashing along, with its 
line of white steam. 

“Now, Buckland,” said Mr. Stephenson, “a 
have a poser for you. Can you tell me wit is 
the power that is driving that train?” 

“Well,” said the other, ‘I suppose it is one of 
your big engines.” 

“But what drives the engine?” 

“O, very likely a Newcastle driver.” 

“What do you say to the light of the sun?” 

“How can that be?” asked the doctor, 

“It is nothing clse,” said the engineer; “it is 
lizht bottled up in the earth for tens of thou- 
sands of years—light absorbed by plants and 
vexetables, being necessary for the condensation 
of carbon during the process of their growth, if 
it be not carbon in another form—and now, 
after being buried in the earth for long ages, in 
fields of coal, that latent light is again brought 
forth and liberated, made to work, as in that lo- 
comotive, for great human purposes.” 

The idea was certainly «a most striking and 
oviginal one; like a flash of light, it illuminated, 
in an instant, an entire field of science. 

When Stephenson first introduced his locomo- 
tive to the notice of the public, some wiscacre 
objected that it would “kill the cows on the 
road.” “Ah, wecl,” said Stephenson, in his 
north country dialect, “so much the worse for 
the coos!” And this well expresses the true 
spirit of the reformer,—every thing must go 
down that stands in his way, whether men, cus- 
toms or ‘‘coos.” 








DOES THE MOON GIVE OUT 
HEAT? 

“The warm full moon” is a line of poetry 
quite contrary in sentiment to all previous lunar 
allusions of the muse; but now we are told that 
there is as much truth as poetry in the phrase. 
We do get a little heat from the moon, though 
in a round-about way, and not enough to be 
good for much. Says the Saturday Review: 


Sir John Herschel long since pointed out that 
the moon’s surface must be heated at lunar mid- 
day—or rather at the time of lunar mid-heat, 
corresponding to about two o’clock in the after- 
noon—to a degree probably surpassing the heat 
of boiling water. Such, in point of fact, has now 
been proved to be the fact. 

The Earl of Rosse has shown, by experiments 
which need not here be described, that the moon 
not only reflects the heat to the earth (which, of 
course, must be the case), but that she gives out 
heat by which she herself has been warmed. 

The distinction may not, perhaps, appear clear 
at first sight to every reader, but it may easily 
be explained and illustrated. 

If, on a bright summer’s day, we take a piece 
of smooth, but not too highly polished, metal, 
and by this reflect the sun’s light upon the face, 
a sensation of heat will be experienced; this is 
reflected sun-heat; but if we wait, while so hold- 
ing the metal, until the plate has become quite 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON. 





hot under the solar ray, we shall recognize a! the natural hcight, or life-size, or colossal. 


sensation of heat from the mcre proximity of | 
the metal to the face, even when so held as not | 
to reflect the sun-light. } 

We can in succession try—first, reflected heat 
alone, before the metal bas grown hot; next, 
the heat which the metal gives out of itself when 
warmed by the sun’s rays; and lastly, the two 
kinds of heat together, when the metal is caused 
to reflect the sun-heat, and also (being held near 
the face) to give out a sensible quantity of its 
own warmth. What Lord Rosse has done, is to 
show that the full moon sends earthward both 
kinds of heat; she reflects solar light, and she 
also xives out heat by which her own surface 
has been warmed. 

—————-+@- ---- 

ONE WAY TO GET A LIVING. 

Strolling players are mostly passed away, 
though very common three hundred years ago. 
A single performer seems to survive, however, 
and he is now stumping about the country, 
collecting pennies by acting; and his acting is 
very complete, though his subject and part are 
revolting. “One of our exchanges thus describes 
this conjurer’s performance: 


One day, recently, a respectably-dressed man 
carried a well-grown child, muffled up and ap- 
parently sick, into a hotel. Ile placed the child 
on the stairs, and began to talk to it in a very 
unkind, rough way. ‘The attention of the guests 
was attracted, and they gathered around. 

“You are able to walk up stairs by yourself,” 
the man said, ‘‘and I won’t carry you.” 

“0, 0,” the child sobbed, “do carry me up, 
please, pa, do! You know ever since I was run 
over by the car, and lost both my feet, I can’t 
walk up stairs alone.” 

“That’s all stuff,” the man answered; “get 
up at once, or ll make you!” 

The poor child began to sob worse than be- 
fore, and the brutal man gave it a severe thump 
over the side of the head. The child moaned 
piteously. The indignation of the bystanders 
was excited, and one of them said to the man, 
“Is that child yours?” 

“What’s that to you?” the man answered. “I 
won’t tell you.”” 

“Te’s—my—father,” the child sobbed; “and 
—he—killed—my—mother — just — as—he’s—a 
going—to—kill—me!”” 

The man doubicd his fist, and made as though 
he was about to give the child a savage blow. 
One of the bystanders interfered, and said, “Say, 
if you don’t stop that, Pll call a policeman. I 
never saw such a brutal father in all my life.” 

The man been to fumble in his pockets, and 
the child cried out, “Take care; he’s got a knife. 
IIe’s a going to stick you.” 

Sure enough, the man produced a knife and 
opened it. The crowd slipped off one by one, 
execpt two. 

“Bring an officer,” 
friend. 

“If IT am to be arrested,” the man said, “it 
shall be for something,” and thereupon he 
plunged the knife into the body of the child. 
The child shricked, “I’m murdered, [Tm mur- 
dered!” and a crowd rushed to the spot. The 
man quictly raised the child in his arm, and re- 
moving his hat, said,— 

“Gentlemen, this is a wooden child. I’m a 
veniriloquist, and any little offering you may be 
pleased to make will be acceptable.” 


one of these cried to a 


++ —___- 


SEVEN TIMES ONE ARE SEVEN. 
There’s no dew left on the daisies and clover, 
There’s no rain left in heaven; 
I’ve said my “‘seven times” over and over, 
Seven times one are seven. 
Tam old, so old I can write a letter; 

My birthday lessons are done; 

The lambs play always—they kuow no better— 

They are only one times one. 

O moon! in the night I have seen you sailing 

And shining so round and low; 

You were bright, ah, bright! but your light is failing; 

You are nothing now but a bow. 

You oe have you done something wrong in 
reaven, 

That God has hidden your face? 

I hope, if you have, you will soon be forgiven, 

And shine again in your place. 

O velvet bee, you’re a dusty fellow; 

You've powdered your legs with gold! 

O brave marshmary buds, rich and yellow, 

Give me your money to hold! 

O columbine, open your folded wrapper, 

Where two twin turtle-doves dwell! 

O cuckoo-pint, toll me the purple clapper 

That hangs in your clear green bell! 

And show me your nest, with the young ones in it— 

I will not steal it away; 

Iam old! you may trust me, linnet, linnet— 

lam seven times one to-day. 

JEAN INGELOW. 
————+o —-- 
MAKING A STATUE. 

The impatient answer of the sculptor when 
teased by a simpleton who suggested that 
“?twasn’t much work to make a statue, after 
all,” was, “O no, set up a block of marble, 
and take a mallet and chisel, and chip away all 
you don’t want, and there’s your figure.” But 
if ever sarcasm went by contruries, this was an 
instance; for the real preparation, toil, trial and 
time which it costs to make even a single bust 
require a page to describe them fully. The fol- 
lowing is a bare outline of the process: 

The sculptor having designed a figure, first 
makes a sketch of it in clav only a few inches in 
height. When he has satisfied himself with the 
general attitude, a cast is taken of his sketch, 
and from it 2 model in clay is prepared of the 
full size he desizns for his statue, whether half 
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The process of building the clay, as it is called 
upon the strong iron armatura or skeleton on 
which it stands on its pedestal, and the bending 
and fixing this armatura into the form of the 
limbs, constitute a work of vast labor of a pure- 
ly manual sort, for whose performance all art. 
ists able to afford it employ the skilled workmen 
to be obtained in Rome. 

The rough clay, rudely assuming the shape of 
the intended statue, then passes into the seu} 
tor’s hands and undergoes his most elaborate 
manipulation, by which it is reduced (enerally 
after the labor of several months) to the precise 
and perfectly-finished form he desires should 
hereafter appear in marble. Thisdone, the form. 
atore takes a cast of the whole, and the clay js 
destroyed. From the last plaster cast again jn 
due time the marble is hewn by three succes. 
sive workmen. Tie first gives it a rough out 
line, the second brings it by rule and compass 
to close resemblance to the cast, and the third 
brings it to perfection. 





THE WAY THE CABLE TALKS. 

It may help some of our readers to understand 
the working of the Atlantic cable to read the 
following description by a correspondent: 


An operator sits ata table in a room darkened 
by curtains. On his left hand stands a little in- 
strument named the “reflecting galvanometer,” 
the invention of Sir William Thompson, without 
which Atlantic telegraphy would be a slow 
process, not exceeding two or three words per 
minute, instead of eightcen or twenty, the pres- 
ent rate. 

This delicate instrument consists of a tiny 
magnet and a small mirror swinging on a silk 
thread, the two together weighing but a few 
grains. The electric current, passing along the 
wire from Valencia, deflects the magnet to and 
fro. The mirror reflects a spot of light on toa 
scale, in a box placed at the opcrator’s right 
hand, where, by its oscillation, the spot of light 
indicates the slight movements of the magnet, 
which are too slight to be directly seen. 

This little swinging magnet follows every 
change in the received current; and every 
change, great or small, produces a corresponding 
oscillation of the spot of light on the scale. A 
code of signals is arranged, by which the move- 
ments of the spot of light are made to indicate 
the letters of the alphabet. 

When receiving a message from Valencia, the 
onerator watches the movement of the little 
slight speck, which keeps dancing about over 
the scale on his right. To his practiced eye, 
each movement of the spot of light represents a 
letter of the alphabet, and its seemingly fantas- 
tic motions are spelling out the intelligence 
which the pulsings of the electric current are 
transmitting between the two hemispheres. It 
is truly marvellous to note how rapidly the ex- 
pericneed operator discntangles the irregular 
osclillations of the little speck of light into the 
letters and words which they represent. 





LACE GIRLS OF NOTTINGHAM. 
+ The work of lace-making (especially the ware- 
house work) is so lucrative and so light that 
crowds of girls are attracted to Nottingham to 
engage in it, from all the adjacent villages and 
even from the distant country. Here they live 
in lodgings, sometimes several joining together 
to rent a house and keep “‘old maids’ hall.” 


Every lace machine employing two men re- 
quires twenty to thirty women to wind the silk 
or cotton first, and to dress, finish, clip and scal- 
lop, and card or fold, and pack up the goods at 
last. The above is a modcrate estimate of the 
proportion of girls over sixteen years old re 
quired. “Pattern girls,’ who make up pattern- 
books, and post up and prepare, ticket and num- 
ber little packets of patierns to go abroad, and 
who, therefore, must have some education, or at 
least write fairly, get about £1 a week. From 
three or four to thirty or forty of these smart 
girls are employed in cach warchouse. They 
must be dressed well, and sometimes rather 
smartly, because they are constantly in and out 
of the salesrooms, and seen by the buyers. 
“Jenniers,” who wind the lace on the cards, get 
about £1 a week, and finishers generally 12s to 
£1 5s. These are “warchouse hands,” and they 
consider themselves superior to “factory hands,’ 
though they do not, I should think, get on an 
average higher wages, if so much; for a clever 
frame clipper or winder in a factory can earn 
from 188 to 25s a week. “Dressing” is dirty 
work, done in intensely hot rooms, in enormous- 
ly large buildings. Girls’ wages are very high. 


<> 


A LESSON FOR SMOKERS. 

Plain speaking was formerly considered a duty 
by the Quakers. It is a pity they do not prac- 
tice it oftener on smokers, taking the following 
as a specimen: 


Recently 2 Quaker was travelling in a railway 
carriage. After a time, observing certain move 
ments on the part of a fellow-passenycr, he ac- 
costed him as follows: 

“Sir, thee seems well dressed, and I dare say 
thee considers thyself well bred, and would not 
demean thyself todo an ungentlemanlike action, 
wouldst thee?” . 

The person addressed promptly replied, with 
considerable spirit,— 

“Certainly not, if I knew it.” 

The Quaker continued: 

“And suppose thee invited me to thy house, 
thee would not think of offering me thy glass to 
drink out of after thee had drank out of it thy- 
self, wouldst thee?” ° 

The interrogated replied ,— 

“Abominable! No! Such an offer would be 
most insulting,” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





The Quaker couuuucd: 

“Still less would thee think of offering me thy 
knife and fork to eat with, after putting them 
jnto thy mouth, wouldst thee?” 

The interrogated answered,— 

“To do that would be an outrage on all de- 
cency, and would show that such a wretch was 
out of the pale of civilized society.” | 

“Then,” said the Quaker, “with those impres- | 
sions on thee, why shouldst thee wish me to take 
into my mouth and nostrils the smoke from that 
cigar which thou art preparing to smoke, after | 
sending the smoke out of thine own mouth?” 





4 
or 


WASHINGTON’S OUTBURST. 

Gen. Washington acquired a power of self- 
control almost absolute. In defeat, and grief, 
and anxicty, his face was unchanged, and no 
visitor or friend could detect any trace of trouble. 
But after Arnold’s treason at West Point, when 
alone with Lafayette, the great man broke 
down, and gave vent to suppressed feelings in 
tears and sobs. Robert Dale Owen tells the sto- 
ry in the Atlantic Monthly, as he heard it from 
the lips of Lafayette: 


When Washington sat down to dinner, no un- 
usual emotion was visible on his countenance. 
He was grave and silent, but not more so than 
often happened when recent tidings from the 
army occupied his thoughts. At the close of the 
meal he beckoned to Lafayette to follow him, 
passed to an inner apartment, turned to his 
young friend without uttering a syllable, placed 
the fatal dispatch in his hands, and then, giving 
way to an ungovernable burst of feeling, fell on 
his neck and sobbed aloud. The effect produccd 
on the young French marquis, accustomed to 
regard his General (cold and dignified in his 
usual manner) as devoid of the common weak- 
nesses Of humanity, may be imagined. 

“T believe,”’ said Lafayette to me, in relating 
this anecdote, “that this was the only occasion 
throughout that long and sometimes hopeless 
struggle that Washington ever gave way, even 
fora moment, under a reverse of fortune; and 
perhaps I am the only human being who ever 
witnessed in him an exhibition of feeling so for- 
eign to his temperament. As it was, he recov- 
ered himself before I had perused the communi- 
cation that had given rise to his excitement, and 
when we returned to his staff not a trace re-, 
mained in his demeanor either of grief or de- | 
spondency. | 


44> | 
—_ | 


HEROISM AND CRUELTY. | 


A most touching instance of heroism, and one 
of the most atrocious acts of cruelty, the truth 
of which is vouched for by the most respectable 
authority, occurred during the Columbia strug- 
gle for independence. 

The Spanish Gen. Morillo, the most blood- 
thirsty and treacherous tool of the Spanish king, 
was created Count of Carthagenia and Marquis | 
de la Pueria, for services which rather entitle 
him to the butcher or hangman. 

While seated in his tent one day, he sawa 
youn boy before him drowned in tears. The 
— demanded of him for what purpose he was 
there, 

The child replied that he had come to beg the 
life of his father, then a prisoner in Morillo’s 
camp. 

“What can you do to save 
asked the General. 

“Tcan do but little, but what I can shall be 
done.” 

Morillo seized the little fellow’s ear, and said, 

“Would you suffer your ear to be taken off, to 
Procure your father’s life?’ 

“T certainly would,” was the undaunted reply. 

Asoldicr was accordingly called, and ordered 
a off the car with a single stroke of the 

nife. 








your father?” 


The boy wept, but did not resist while the bar- ' 


barons order was exccuted. 

“Would you lose your other ear rather than 
fail of your purpose?” was the next question. 

“[have suffered much, but for my father I 
can suffer still,’ was the answer of the boy. 

The other car was taken off piecemeal, with- 
out flinching on the part of the noble boy. 

“And now go!”’ exclaimed Morillo, untouched 
by his sublime courage; “the father of such a 
son must dic.” ; 

In the presence of his agonized and vainly- 
suffering son, the patriot father was executed. 
Never did a life-picture exhibit such truthful 
lights and shades in national character; such 
deep, treacherous villany,—such lofty, enthusi- 
astic heroism! 

————+o+—___— 
HOW A BOY SCARED OFF A ROBBER. 

Pionecr life is remarkable for developing he- 
Tole qualitics in women and children. Necessity 
's the mother of courage, as much as of inven- 
tion. The Davenport (Iowa) Gazette tells how 
little boy and girl played hero to good purpose 
one day Jast summer. 


Mr. Frank Mason, a farmer living in Hickory 
— tcwuship, left his home after breakfast 
or the harvest field, leaving at home a little son 
thout thirteen years old, and a daughter of 

utthe same age. Not long after his father 
had left, the boy happencd to be a short distance 
ep the house, when a man jumped up out of 
corn near by, saying “he wanted that moncy 
1 the honse.”” 
- ounz Mason told the highwayman there was 
~ reed in the house, and that if there was he 
hin id not have it. The robber said he would kill 

im if he did not go and get the money; but the 

¥ retreated to the house, called to his sister to 
ne him his gun, which she did. The boy 

sed the gun to a pope position—that is, on 
3 


meanwhile, was running for dear life, having | 
concluded that that boy would not do to touch; 
but, nevertheless, not content with routing the 
enemy, the boy raised the hammer of his gun, 
| and fired in the direction the robber was going. 
He was not wounded, but he deserved to be. 






























(CHILDRENS 


TOMMY AND THE WOODCHUCK. | 


A pretty brown woodchuck once made a snug hole | 
In agarden belonging to good Farmer Cole, | 
Where every thing grew that was pleasant toeat, | 
From big-headed cabbage to jolly red beet. 


There bloomed the gay flowers you all love so well,— 
The many-hued aster, the bonny blue bell, 

Pinks, daisies and tulips; while sunflowers tall, 
Like yellow-haired sentinels, guarded the wall. 


At the door of his house, on a carpet of green, 

The woodchuck oft sat, and surveyed the fair scene; 
“This is truly a very fine garden!” quoth he, 

“And doubtless ’twas planted on purpose for me.” 


So he nibbled, and ate, and he rolled in theclover, 
As blithe as a lark, and as plump as a plover; 

Or he slept in his hole, far from tumult and noise, 
Not worried by dogs, nor molested by boys. 








Farmer Cole (worthy man!) saw him day after day; 
But he never attempted to harm nor to slay; 

For said he, “Since we’ve plenty, and God gave it all. 
We may well spare enough for a creature so small.”’ 


Our hero at last took a fancy to roam 

Far away from the quiet seclusion of home; 
And while on his travels,—O, grievous to tell !— 
A very unpleasant adventure befell. 


Having climbed o’er the wall, through a field he 
must pass, 

Where buttercups sprinkled the tall waving grass; 

While, hidden and lost in a cool, shady nook, 

Danced o’er the white pebbles a rollicking brook. 


’Twas a pleasant enclosure, and under the tree, 
The farmer’s cow Brindle was grazing at ease; 
Her tail as she ate, like a long-haudicd mop, 
Going flipperty-flopperty, flipperty-flop. 

Now, little Tom Bowers, a mischievous elf, 

Who chanced to be fishing there all by himself, 
As bad luck would have it, the woodchuck espied, 
And, seizing the rifle which lay at his side, 


Shouted, “Now for some fun; for, as sure’s I’m a 
sinner, 

I'll have that fine fellow served up for my dinner!” 

But, when you’re too certain, take heed lest you fail; 

Poor Tom missed his aim, and shot off the cow’s tail! 


The woodchuck sped home, nor behind him once 
glanced! 

With anger and pain Brindle capered and danced; 
Then, plunging at Tommy, her horns fiercly shook, 
And tossed him, head foremost, right into the brook! 
Tom scrambled out quickly, both sadder and wiser; 
Old Brindle’s tail grew in a way to surprise her; 
And the woodchuck, content with his snug little 


hole, 
Never more left the garden of good Farmer Cole. 
Rota CHESTERFIELD, 





For the Companion. 


RUNAWAY SAMMY. 








“QO mamma, he’s goin’! Truly and for sure 
he is! He’s all done and packed up!” and 
Georgie’s cyes opened until they looked like 
young moons. 

Mamma smiled, and, laying baby Freddie in 
the crib, she motioned to Georgie to keep quict 
and not wake him, and passing out of the room, 
beckoned to him to follow. 

“Now my son, tell me what it is that has ex- 
cited you so.” 

“Why, it’s Sam that’s ’cited me. He’s goin’! 
’deed he is, for earnest, ’cause you wouldn’t let 
him put water in the drum! IlIc’s all ready and 
—and he says maybe he’ll never come back no 
more ’ore!””? And the little fellow burst into 
tears. 

Mamma still looked puzzled. ‘‘ Where is Sam- 
my going?” 

“7” Iceland, he says. He’ll be a runned-away 
boy with no papa’n mamma; an’ O, [ don’t want 
him to go, mamma!” 

“There, don’t cry, dear,” said mamma, sooth- 
ingly. “I shall go see about this. Where is 
Sammy ?” 





Sline with the rob coat-tail. The fellow, 


“Tn the bedroom; he’s done packed.” 





' walked Sammy, equipped fora journey. Hehad 


|mamma asked pleasantly, “Where are you go- 


‘leave us, are you?” said mamma, sadly. 


Mary was fastening the morning glorics up 
over the window, and mamma asked her if she i 
had seen Sammy. 

“No, ma’am,” she replied. “He went into the | 
little boy’s room about nine o’clock, and I have 
not seen him since.”’ | 

Just at this moment the door opened, and out 





on his second-best suit, a straw hat, and stout | 
shoes. He had his best clothes tied up in a red | 
silk handkerchief, and hanging from the end of | 
an old broom-handle which he carried over his 
shoulder. His pretty red top boots were tied to- 
gether, and hung on the stick, too. 

Suppressing a smile at his odd appearance, 


ing, my son?” 

Sammy hung his head sullenly. 

“Won’t you tell mother where you’re going, 
Sammy ?” 

“T’ Iceland!” 

“Where?” 

“T’ Iceland, where there’s snow ’n’ ice all the 
time—and—and where I can do whatever I want 
to;”’ this last in almost a whisper. 

“How are you going?” continued mamma. 

“Walk most the way. [Ill ride in cars 
b’lloons some.” 

“Is you got any money, Sham?” said Georgie, 
holding out his last nickel with one chubby fist, 
and rubbing his eyes vigorously with the other. 
“You can have this to buy somesin’ to eat.’” 

Sam took the coin and put it in his pocket. 

“And you are really going to run away and 


ny’ 


“Yes’m; but ’ll come home sometimes.” 

“What will you have to live on while you are 
gone, and while you are travelling?” said Mary. 

“Pll eat whales ’n’ berries in Iecland, and Vll 
buy butter scotch ’n’ peanuts on the way. I’m 
goin’ by the ficld an’ ask papa for five dollars, 
Pll pay it back first time I come home.” 

“Usually boys who run away,” said mamma, 
“do not come home until they are men. If my 
little boy doesn’t think his home pleasant enough 
for him to live in, and his little brothers agreea- 
ble playmates, his papa, mamma and sister good 
enough friends for him, and he must leave all 
these, and find a new home and new friends, he 
must stay away altogether, and not come back 
at all.” 

“Wouldn’t it be REAL running away to come 
home onc or two times a year?” said Sammy. 
kicking his-copper toes uncasily into the sod. 

“Hardly real,” said mamma, turning her head 
to hide a smile. 

“But I’ll want to see Freddie ’n’ Georgie ’n’ 
Jack, and the kittens; and a great bright tear 
rolled down his sunburned cheek. 

“Well, think about it, my son, for one hour,” 
said mamma; “and then, if you conclude that 
your home is not good enough for you, and that 








you can find dearer friends among strangers, and 
live happicr away from us all, come into the sit- 
ting-room and tell us good-by, and I will give 
you moncy to buy your food while you travel.” 

Sammy turned and went back into the little 
bedroom, and half an hour later came out in his 
checkered pants and bare, brown feet. 

“T don’t want to go ’t all, mamma. I'll never 
go ’way from my own nice home, never! not 
}even when I’m a man!” 

“Not ’thout you marry,” added George, the 
great red rings around his eyes still showing 
that som: body had been crying. 

“But I don’t intend to evermarry. I’m-going 
to be an old widower, and stay home an’ take 
care of papa ’n’ mamma.” 

Mamma stooped and kissed tle brown, earn- 
est face to hide the smile she could not suppress. 
It was only a little mistake, and she would not 
hurt his feclings by showing that she noticed it. 

This happened years ago, and Sammy has never 
talked of running away since. 

OxtvE S. Brown. 
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MULTITUDES OF PEOPLE require an Altera- 
tive, to restore the healthy action of their systems 
‘and correct the derangements that ercep into it. Sarsa- 
| parillas were used and valued, until several impositions 
were palmed off upon the public underthis name. Ayer’s 
| Sarsaparilla is no imposition. 42—1t 





Pearl's White Glycerine pene- 
trates the skin without injury, 
eradicates ali Spots, Freckles, 
Tan, Moth-Patches, Black 
| Worms, Impurities and Discol- 
| y orations, either within or upon 
! the Skin, leaving it smooth, soft, 
| and pliable. * Chapped 
Hands, Rough or Chafed Skin, 
it is the best thing in the world. 
Sold at 299 Broadway, New 
York, and by all —— 
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beautifully printed inGOLD, 
| on 1 doz. for 50c. post paid; 3 doz., $1; sample, 10c. Must 
have Agents everywhere. Outfits25c. F. Kay Smith, 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c¢. 
2. 


CHARADE. 
My first is soft as fleecy cloud 
Tpon a summer sky; 
Although on wings it soars aloft, 
You need not seek it high. 


My second, a similitude, 
f wax or plaster, may be; 
’Tis like a fossil or a fruit, 

A giant ora baby. 


The word complete expresses grief, 
Or overweight of sorrow,— 

A want of sweet, assuring hope, 
That joy will come to-morrow. 


2. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


The title of an East India prince. 

A part in vocal music. 

A request. 

A vegetable. 

. A part of the head. 

A girl's name. 

Above. 

8. A boy’s nickname. 

My initials and finals make the name of one of the 
world’s greatest Generals. MustTIinN. 


3. 
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4. 


BYNCOPATIONS. 


1. Syncopate to vex, and leavea passage. Ezam- 
ple—Grate, gate. a 

2. To obtain, and leave a spirit. 

3. A building, and leave a curse. 

4. A writer, and leave a vessel for cooking. 

6. A poct, and leave vicious. RuTHuvEN, 


5. 
A BEEHIVE. 


The answers form a pyramid, each word begin- 
ning with B. 
. A consonant. 
2. To exist. 
8. An insect. 
4. A man’s name. 
5. A quadruped. 
6. To conduct. 
7. An insect’s home, 
6 Loutse D. 


ENIGMA. 


Al, 3, 4, 2 came out of a wood,— 
I think he was 1, 4, 5; 
He said, “If I find a little boy 
I'll eat him up alive!” 
“I cannot get any 1, 2, 8, 4, 5; 
So I'll eat the first boy I sce.” 
A 5, 8, 4, 2 boy was going that way, 
As happy as ever could be. 


He had just got out of his 1, 3, 5, 
And his feet were 1, 4, 2, 3; 
And because he had no 1, 8, 4, 2, 5; 
1, 8,4,2atehim! Ah me! o. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Pocahontas. 

2. “The sun is the centre of the solar system.” 

8. Drug, Rare, Ursa, Gear. 

4. Essex, Kent, Tolland, Carroll, York, Coos, New 
Haven, Dukes, Cheshire, Franklin. 

5. Ago, God, Odd. 

6. Ape-rill, April. 





In the World is Dr. Tobias's Venetian Liniment, estab- 
lished over 26 years. Every bottle sold has been warrant- 
ed to give satisfaction, and not one returned, so the term 
HUMBUG can not be applied toit. Itis perfectly innocent 
to take interna ly (sce oath on the pamphict); it is war- 
ranted to cure, when first taken, Cholera, Diarrheea, Dys- 
entery, Croup, Colic, and Scasickness, and, externally, 
Chronic Rheumatism, Sore Throat, Mumps, Old Sores, 
Sprains, Bruises, etc. Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 
Sold by the druggists. 40—4t 
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order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, w he n sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orde on Jank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NELCHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the ma argin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.--Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
,00KS unless this is done, 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CU., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 











THE STOCKING LOOM. 


A pretty little story tells us of the invention 
of the stocking-loom. W. Lee was a gay young 
student at Oxford, who saw among the Greek 
letters of his Iliad only the bright eyes of the 
innkeeper’s daughter, and heard in the profes- 
sor’s tones but the click of her swift knitting- 
needles. In despair he threw away his books, 
hurried to his mistress, and with her to the par- 
son’s. When the Oxford dons heard of the pro- 
ceedings at the rectory, they decided in grave 
council that this crime of marriage must be 
made an example of, and accordingly the young 
man was expelled. Disgraced and dishonored, 
he and Peggy were cast out into the world with 
only four knitting-needles to look to for bread. 
But Peggy went merrily to work, her eyes grow- 
ing brighter, her fingers plying faster, while her 
enamored husband sat before her in helpless in- 
efficiency, watching the gleaming needles as if 
entranced. 

“Eureka!” he exclaimed, one day. 

“Who!” Peggy looked up anxiously. 
had never been even to a grammar-school. 

“T can do it, Peggy, better than you,” he an- 
swered, with a manly sense of his superiority. 
He got some wires and went to work, while 
Pegey watched, and soon her shining needles 
gave way to the stocking loom, which revolu- 
tionized the whole industry. Peggy became a 
bright-eyed lady, William a distinguished in- 
veutor, while the Oxford dons nobody knows 
anything about, but they doubtless shrank up 
into Greck particles or algebraic signs. At any 
rate, it was a clear case of poetic justice, at 
which Hymen should light an extra torch. 


She 
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EFFECT OF A CAT'S BITE. 

A lady in San Francisco has recently suffered 
greatly from a wound inflicted in her thumb by a fa- 
vorite cat. The animal, which is nearly ten years 
old, had been ill, and its mistress determined to ad- 
minister a dose of castor oil. Pussy, however, strug- 
gled violently under the infliction, and, seizing the 
lady's thumb in her mouth, bit directly through the 
nail, and held on with such a fierce grip, that it was 
with much difficulty that the thumb was extracted. 
The Alta says: 


At first it appeared that the wound was of little 
consequence. It did not bleed mueh, and little pain 
was experienced. Soon, however, a red stripe was 
noticed slowly moving up her arm, until finally it 
passed her elbow, when a swelling commenced to 
orm. The catastrophe had occurred at about eight 
o'clock; in the afternoon the swelling had become of 
alarming magnitude, so that she called a physician. 
This resulted in a consultation of several physicians, 
who agreed that they had a case to treat that was 
full of danger to the patient. It was decided to ad- 
minister one of the most powerful antidotes known, 
which was given three times in a teaspoon. She 
soon became so much affected by the pain she suf- 
fered that her reason left her for awhile, but after 
the third teaspoonful of medicine had been given 
her, she was declared out of danger. When water 
was Offered her she drank freely, thereby relieving 
the anxiety of her friends and attendants, who 
feared that hydrophobia had set in. She is now slow- 
ly recovering from the effects of the bite and the se- 
vere remedies applied. She will not trust her pussy 
any more. 
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HARD ON THE MINISTER, 
Negro wit is very ready, and often hits the mark. 


A minister had a negro in his family. One Sun- 
day, when he was preaching, he happened to look in 


Chinese than English. 


ing it. 


| from Sumter (S. C.), says: 


| Temperance Medicines, scientifically prepared by a skilled 
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nor write a word, scribbling away most industri-| 
ousl After meeting he said to the negro,— | 
‘om, what were you doing in chureh re 
“Taking notes, } 
notes.” | 
“Bring your notes here and let me see them.” | 
Tom brought his notes, which looked more like | 


massa. All de yemmen takes! 


“Why, Tom, this is all nonsense.’ | 
ba thought 80, massa, all the time you was preach. | 
| 


” Bib canccsas 
AN EXCITING BATTLE. 
A correspondent of the New York World, writing 


A most exciting battle took place a few miles from 
this town a few days since between a well-to-do 
farmer and a snake, escribe d by the gentleman asa 
moccasin, perhaps of the highland species. ‘The gen- 
tleman was returning from town with his wife atd 
child in a buggy drawn by two spirited horses, 
when his horses stopped in evident affright at the 
sight of a monster snake lying across the track some 
distance in front of them. 

Giving the reins to his wife, the gentleman left the 
buggy, and, selecting a piece of feuce-rail, advanced 

and struck the snake one blow, when the rail unfor- | 
tunately broke and left him defenceless. The snake 
immediately dashed at him and ran him fiercely, un- 
til, finding he was about to be overtaken, the gentle- 





| Some present. 


order. 


OCT. 16, 1878. 


COMPANION. _ 
LADIES, SEND STAMP FOR SPECIMEN COPY FREE. 


Three exquisite § GOOD_ NIGHT } given to every 
chromo: ¢ GOOD MORNING. Subscriber of 


Gems of the Flower Garden. 


THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET 


AND 

PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION. 

er has fine illustrations of flowers, gardens, hanging bas 
fi evancies, and delighiful home pictures of sucicty, or house- 
he st convenionees ten the Ladies. 

Young Men and Women will find in it useful hints on self- 
improvement, Manners, socicty, stories. 

Ladies wili be interested in its designs for houschold work, dress, 
fashion, housekeeping, etc. 

Flower Lovers will be especis delighted with its direc 
about growing flowers and window rdening. ‘Tells them all about 
Bulbs, Hanging Baskets, Ferueries, Wardian Cases and Parlor Decora- 
tions. ‘Try it. The prettiest ot Family Pictorial Pa,ers. 

Price $1 50 per year, including three chromos. 

1 25 per year, including one chromo. 

Get upa Club, Premium List Free. Agents wanted. 

Window Gardening.—A new book superbly illustrated, devoted 
to culture of plants, bulbs and flowers for the Window Garden; has 250 
engravings and 300 paxes. Price $1 50 

every Woman her own Flower Gardener, by Da aisy Eve- 
bright, acharming new book on flower and out-door gardening for La- 
dies. Price 50 ccuts 
The Ladies’ Cabinet Initial Note Paper, rose or violet tinted; 
Highly perfumed. Attractive chromo on each box. 
Agents wanted to canvass every town. 
Address 





















your own initial. Hand- 
Price 50¢ per box 

Any ‘ews Stand or Book Store will supp ily ihe above Books or Papers upon 
HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Prop’r, 5 Beekinan St., New York, 


Superb Novelty. 





man made for his buggy, which he barely reached in | = 


time, the snake springing up with great force against 
the wheel as he pace fs alongside his wife. Ina 
moment the gentleman had his buggy whip in hand, 
and with the butt end of it had a desperate fight with | 
the monster, which continued its determined effort | 
to effect an entrance to the buggy. | 
The horses becoming uneasy, 
fully alarmed, the lines in her hands were somewhat | A 
relaxed, and the team made a spurt which at once | 
carried the party a hundred yards from the scene of 
conflict. Looking back, and finding that his enemy | . 
held the field and showed no disposition to run, the « 
gentleman again left his buggy, and, securing a stout 
and reliable club, returned and renewed the fight. | ci 
As he advanced, and when within a few feet, the 





for particulars to Geo. J. Wood, Madison, Ind, 


and the wife dread- } should have good games to help pass them pleasantly. 


ever published. 
or sent post- 














HEARING ReEsTORED.—A great invention. Send st amp | 






" P : hele =) 
Tne long evenings are now coming, and the children i | 





vilude, with its birds and their descriptions, is the best 
Soli by all booksellers and toy dealers, 
aid, on receipt of seventy-five cents, by West 
Lee, Worcester, Mass. j 
“From its meritorious character, deserves the widest | 
reulation.’’—Banner of Light. 41—2t 








$75 5 to $250 per. month, i 





snake sprung at him with distended jaws, when a 


well-directed blow laid him on the ground, where PATENTS 0 


he was soon dispatched. The snake was five inches 
in diameter, and nearly nine feet long. 
_——— 
A FROZEN CREW. 
The escape of both parties of the Polaris crew, the 


20S: for the Magic Currency 


ni ey to tatentane the GENUINE IMPROVED CoM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, This 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 


OBTAINED for “ without 
| braid and enibroider in a most superior manner, Price 


charge . IAW, 110 tremoni St. Boston. 42 3t 








, Holder; “40e for the Young | 


We will pay $1600 for any machine that will sew a 
BIGGS BROS., Galesburg, Il 


stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam than 
“hjastie Lock Stitch.’ Every 


Reporter. 42-2tp | 


ours. it makes the 


Sz A MONTH! Morse furnished. Expenses second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
ey {2 5 paid, H. BB. StHAW, Alfred, Me. 41—13t | pulled apart wi ithout tearing it. Wepay Agents from 





one on an ice-floe and the other in boats made from 
the steamer, is one of the most wonderful records of 


A-48- 


$75 to $250 per month and expenses, or ¢ 
from which twice that amount can be 
SECOML & CO., Boston, Mass.; 1 
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le. Address 
itt-burg, Pa.: 
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JAGE Mlustrated Catalogue of new money | > 
making books sent Agents on receipt of =z 











stamp. E. B. TREAT, Pub’r, 805 Broadway, N.Y. 42-4t Chicago, l1L.; or St. Louis, Mo. 42-—-6teow 
Arctic adventure. They were more fortunate than 
> ‘low: - ADDREss C ARDS, printed in best style, sent 
Cecrew etinded to below: © ty mail for 25 cis ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter Ste, HIGHEST PREMIUM. 
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In the year 1785, the captain of a Greenland whal- | B 
ing vessel found himself at night surrounded by ice- 
bergs, and ‘‘lay too" 
moment to be ground to pieces. In the morning 
he looked about, and saw aship near by. He hailed 
it, but received no answer. Getting intoa boat with 


. 
LB 


until morning, expecting every | QEND FOR List 


oston. 4l- at 
“of P fi s and Premiums, 

CLIFFORD & CO., Of Perfumes and, Premimns THE HALL TREADLE 
oston, Mass. 41—4t 











~ C72 EACH WE E a Agents wanted eve ry where. FoR 
some of his crew, he pushed out for the mysterious | @) ¢ 4 Business strictly legitimate. Varticulars free. 
craft. Coming alongside the vessel, he saw through Address « J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo, 39 4t bit 
the port-hole a man ata table, as though keeping a SEW ING M ACHINES 
log-book, frozen to death. The last date in the log- i ONEY mate rapidly with Stencil and Key Check | + 
book was 1772. showing that the vessel had been Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full partic typed 
drifting for years among the ice. The sailors were | FREE. S.M. Srexce ER, 117 7 Hanover St., Boston, AND 


found, some frozen among the hammecks, and oth- 
ers in thecabin. For thirteen years this ship had 
been carrying its burden of corpses—a drifting sepul- 
chre, manned by a frozen crew. 
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HER LAST NAME, N 

It was the other day that a colored woman, gor- 
geous in yellow calico and a flowered Dolly Varden, 
and evidently not familiar with the town, came 
down Washington Street, inquiring at every store if 
that was the place where they kept letters for the 
people, until finally, arriving at her destination, the 
following dialogue occurred: 

Woman—Has Sary Lewis sent any thing here for 
me, from Lexington? 

P. M.—For whom? 

Woman—Me. 

P. M.—What name? 

Woman—Well, my name’s Nancy Scott. They 
sometimes calls me Lucy Williams; but since I got 
married last month, I've changed my name to Har- 
riet Gray. 

Notwithstanding this explicit reply, Mr. Mail- 
bags was unable to find a letter from ‘“‘Sary Lewis.” 


sell as cheap as the cheapest. kh. 
150, Mt. Vernon, 


prices, etc. 


for sample anc —— 
John Street, | New 


DUTCH BULBS ! 


| 
closing $3. | 
H. SPOONER, 4 Beacon Street, Boston. 41-4t | 


ORE IGN POSTAGE STAMPS.—We have just | 

received a large importation of Stamps, which we will | 
MORION & CO., Tox 

4 lip” | 





Other Purposes. 
N. ¥. 





The most important improvement ever made upon the 
Sewing Machine 

It saves more than half the labor, and does much more 
work. 
samples It always starts the right way wilh the slightest pres- 

42- -ltp sure of the f 


——- | A child can run it with ease. 
. 3 PER y DAY. A NEW ARTICLE FOR 


Iteun be stopped instantly 
Agents. 200 per cent. profit. Send 25 cents It can be run by using one foot alone, or both together, 
Address STACKVO' Ek, 62 
40 10t 





ANTED in every town in the United States, ar 
Agent for Glass ‘and Bristol-board Visiting Cards, 
ew i: rn nts. Send stamp for cireul 
. C. CANNON, Wilmington, Mass. 

















or alternately. 
Nomore going backv 
——— J and off entime our m 


DUTCH BULBS! A beginne um run iiat once without teaching. 


T 
lt ne Ver causes the side or back to ache. 
50 HARDY FLOWERING BULBS mailed to applicants, en- No more diseases”and deaths produced by using the 
A descriptive price list of Bulbs, free. WM, | sewing machine. 
It can be applied to any sewing ppc ont we war- 
—— | rant it to give entire sati: faction in every respect, or the 
money will be refunded, and the old treadle put back free 
of expense. 
Five thousand of these Treadles are now in use in Bos- 
ton and v ic inity, all to the entire satisfaction and delight 





ards, breaking needles and thread, 
chine. 

















IT IS NOT ECONOMY 
Try Good 


Cable Screw Wire 
FOR ECONOMY. 


To buy a poor Shoe. 
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x adle has heen thoroughly 
approved y the Massachusetts St Board of Health. 
(See official report of 1872.) ‘the Mass. Medical Society 
(see circular). ‘The Mass. Charitable Mechanics’ Asso- 
ciation (see circular). We also refer to all persons who 
have them in use. 

—4t | ‘The public are invited to examine these Treadles in use 


“xamined, tested and 
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THE FOLLOWING advertisement appeared recently 
in an English paper: “St, James’ Church.—On Sun- 
day next the afternoon service will commence at 
half-past three and continue until further notice.” 


It occuRRED toa Danbury scholar, while writing 
a composition, last week, to make the remarkable 
statement that “an ox does not taste as good as an 
oyster, but it can run faster.’ 


THERE Is a difference between dogs and men, and 
it is not always in favor of men. An Oregon paper 
tells the story of a man who encountered a panther, 
and was having a deadly struggle with him, when 


AGENTS, 


tographs, actresses in fancy costumes, dogs, comic, ete ' 
$2 pe r hundred. 
$4.25 per hundred. 
$2 per hundted. 
Decaleomanie (transfer without varnish), 3 cents per doz. | 


= our rooms, on all first-class machines, when its advan- 
tages can be readily seen and understood. 
First-class Sewing Machines of all kinds for sale at 
Manufacturers’ Prices, to which the Il AL “4 TREADLE 
will be applied FREE OF EXTRA CHARGE 
Bright and gay chromos (to frame 5x7 


Card chromos (for rewards of merit) This Treadle has just received the Highest 
Embossed frames, with class, $1 per doz. Premium at the New England Fair for 


Male and Female, to sell Land- | 
seape Chromos, Sell like hot cakes. 
'wo gem chromos anil B2- -page catalogue free. Card pho- 








the dog came and attacked the furious beast, draw- 
ing him off from his master. The man thus relieved 
immediately fled with all speed, leaving the dog to 
his fate. 





Wuite's Sreciatty.—Columbus, Miss., June 1.—1 take 
pleasure in commending White's Specialty for Dyspepsia 
tothe public. I have tested its merits, and found it more 
efficacious than any medicine prescribed or patented for 
that disease. R. F. Hupsonx. Endorsed by S. T. MAER, 
Southern Express Company,and C. FE. Darcy, Columbus, 
Miss. Price, one dollar per bottle. For sale by all drug- 
gists. Com. 


TEMPERANCE MeEpicines.—If you would patronize true 


physician, and by a process the discovery of his own, 
wherein not a drop of rum, whiskey, beer or any other al- 
coholic or fermented liquor enters—use Dr. Pierce's Fame | ; 
ily Medicines. They do not manufacture drunkards, as 
do the various “Cordials,” “Tonics,” “Elixirs” and *Bit- 
ters” of the day. Golden Medical Discovery is nutritious, | ; 


larger than mustard seeds, constitute an agrecable and re- 
liable physic; Favorite Prescription—a remedy for debili- 
tated females; while his Dr Sage’s Catarrh Remedy is 





the pew where the negro was, and could hardly con- 
tain himself as he saw the negro, whe could not read 


known the world over as the greatest specific for Catarrh 
} and ‘Cold in the Head” ever given to the public, 








Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston. 


Room. 
30 cents. 


ce 
attaining proficiency in Reading and Soeaking. With co- 
pious and interesting examples. 


five illustrations and any amount of Laughable Stories, 
Funny Adventures, Queer Conundrums, Terrific Puns and 
Witty Sayings, 


receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, Xo. 
1 Chambers Street, New York. 


Scrap-books, 75 cents. Serap-hook pictures 1 cent each. | 1873. 

Streety Hoston, Mass. 4. JAY GOULD, & Rae Mi AGENTS WANTED. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 

QPrum Ifyou u want a painiess cure at living rates | Address 0 

EATERS. aon —— a address — HALL TREADLE MANUFACTURING CO, 
peice ont = : 42 133 Tremont Street, Boston. cowtt 





PIANOS. 


WOODWARD & BROWN 


The Best Investment Known. 


SILVER TIPS 
»_ON CHILDREN’S SHOES. 
Se GLASS CARDS} ei? vs. 


STHEL PENS. beautifully printed in Gold on 1 doz. for 50c. by return mal 
40 Sold by all dealers. ly as paid. Specimens 10 cts. Agent’s outfits 25c 
luFF BRoTHERS, Newtonville, Mass. 42 itp 


oo 415 WASHINGTON STREET. 











RAWING-ROOM MAGITC.—A Sane ul of Mys 
tical Mysteries. For the larlor, School or Drawing- 
With numerous illustrations and diagrams. Price 








Hand-Book of Elocution and Oratory.—Be- 
ng asystematic compendium of the necessary 8 fo 





Price 30 cents. 
The Comical Doings of a F unny sian. te 





ng the i —_ = Adventures of 0. FE. Dodze, Esq., 
tonic, alterative, or blood cleansing, and an unequalled | regular dodger umerous ¢: mic illustrations. ‘Trice 15 “— 
cough remedy. Pleasant Purgative Pellets, scarcely | C&Mts AGENTS WANTED. 


The Elephant's Carpet Bag of Fun.—Twenty- Send for Catalogue. DOMESTIC SEWING 


_ MAC AC ‘HINE cO., NEW YORK. 39—13t__ 
Price 15 cents. ‘ 
Fither of the above will he sent by mail, postage paid, on 








$to t $907 rerday! Arents wanted! All classes of working pem 
9 le, of either scx, young or o!d, inate more moncy & 
Work forr sine. welt spare moments or all the time than at anything 
aise, Particularsicce, Addsuss G, Stinson & Co,, Portland. Mains 
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